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TO 


HIS MOST SERENE HIGHNESS 


THE ELECTOR PALATINE, 


REIGNING DUKE OF BAVARIA, 


Re, fe. Be, 


SIR, 


[N requefting permiflion to dedicate to your 

moft Serene Eletoral Highnefs thefe 
Effays, I had feveral important objects in 
view: I was defirous of fhowing to the 
world that I had not prefumed to publith 


an account of public meafures and inftitu- 


tions, 


DEDICATION. 


tions, planned and éxecuted in yor Elec« 
toral Highnefs’s dominions,—by your or- 
ders,—and under your immediate authority 
and protection, without your leave and ap- 
probation. I was alfo defirous of availing 
myfelf of the illuftiious name of a Sove- 
reign eminently diftinguifhed by his muni- 
ficence in promoting ufeful knowledge, and 
by his folicitude for the happinefs and pro- 
fperity of his fubje&ts, to recommend the 
important objects I have undertaken to in- 
veftigate, to the attention of the Great;—the 
Wile,—and the Benevolent. And laftly, I 
was anxious to liave an opportunity of 
teftifying, in a public manner, my gratitude 
to your moft Screne Electoral Highnefs for 
all your hinduefs to me; and more efpe- 
cially for the diftinguifhed honour you have 
done me by feleGting and employing me 


15 as 


DEDICATION, 


as an inftrument in ybur hands of doing 


good, 


I have the honour to be, with the moft 
profound refpect, and with unalterable at- 
tachment, 


SIR, 


Your Moft Serene ELECTORAL HIGHNESS’s 


Devoted Servant, 


RUMFORD. 


Lonnon, 
July rt, 1796. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Situation of the Author in the Service of His Moh 
Serene Highnefs the Erector Pauatrineg, Reigns 
ing Duke of Bavaria. Reafons which induced 
him to undertake to form an Eftablifbment for the 
Relief of the Poor. 


mone the viciffitudes of a life chequered by a 
great variety of incidents, and in which I have 
beer called upon to ac in many interefting {cenes, 
I have had an opportunity of employing my atten- 
tion upon a fubjeG of great importance ; g fubjedct 
intimately and infeparably conneted with the hap- 
pinefs and well-being of all civil focieties; and 
which, from its nature, cannot fail to intereft every 
B2 bene 
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benevolent mind ;—it is the providing forthe wants 
of the Poor, and fecuring their happinefs and 
comfort by the introduétion of order and induftry 
among them. 

The fubject, though it is fo highly interefting to 
mankind, has not yet been inveftigated with that 
fuccefs that could have been wifhed. This faétis ap- 
parent, not only from the prevalence of indolence, 
amifery, and begeary, in almoft all the countries of 
Europe ; but alfo from the great variety of opi- 
nion among thofe who have taken the matter into 
ferious confidcration, and have propofed methods 
for remedying thofe evils; {o generally and fo 
juftly complained of. 

What I have to offer upon this fubje&t being not 
merely fpeculative opinion, but the genuine refult 
of a€tual experiments ; of experiments made upon 
a very large fcale, and under circumftances which 
render them peculiarly interefting ; I cannot help 
flattering myfelf that my readers will find both 
amufement, and ufeful information, from the per- 
ufal of the following fheets. 

As it may perhaps appear extraordinary that a 
military man fhoyld undertake a work fo foreign 
to his profeffion, as that of forming and executing 
a plan for providing for the Poor, I have thought 

it not improper to preface the narrative off my 
operations, by a fhort account of the motives 
which igduced me to engage in this undertaking. 
And in: order to throw ftill more light upon the 
whole ttanfaction, I hall begin with afew words 
of myfelf, of my fituation in the country in which 
14 I refide, 
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I refide, and of the different obje&ts which were 
had in view in the various public meafures in which 
T have been concerned. ‘his information is necef- 
fary in order to form a clear idea of the circum. 
ftances under which the operations in queftion 
were undertaken, and of the conneétion which fub. 
fifted between the different public meafures which 
were adopted at the fame time. 

Having in the year 1784, with His Majefty’s 
gracious permiffion, engaged myfelf in the fer. 
vice of His Moft Serene Highnefs the Eleétor 
Palatine, Reigning Duke of Bavaria, 1 have fince 
been employed by His Electoral Highnefs in various 
public fervices, and particularly in arranging his 
military affairs, and introducing a new fyftem of 
order, difcipline, and o:conomy among his troops. 

In the execution of this commiffion, ever mind» 
ful of that great.and important truth, that no 
political arrangement can be really good, except in 
fo far as it contributes to the general good of fa» 
ciety, 1 have endeavoured in all my operations to 
unite the intereft of the foldicr with the intereft of 
civil fociety, and to render the military force, even 
in time of peace, fubfervient to the public good. 

To facilitate and promote thefe important ob- 
je&is, to eftablith a refpeCtable ftanding military 
foree, which fhould do the leaft poffible harm -to 
the population, morals, manufactures, and agri- 
culture of the country, it was neceflary to make 
foldiers citizens, and citizens fokdiers. To this 
end the fituation of the foldier wag made as eafy, 
comfortable, and eligible as pofgble; his pay was 
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increafed, he was comfortably, and even elegantly 
clothed, and he was allowed every kind of liberty 
mot inconfiftent with good order and due fubor- 
dination ; his military exercifes were fimplified, his 
inftruction rendered fhort and eafy, and all obfo- 
lete and ufelefs cuftoms and ufages were banifhed 
from the fervice. Great attention was paid to the 
neatnefs and cleanlinefs of the foldiers’ barracks 
and quarters; and which cxtended even to the 
external appearance of the buildings; and nothing 
was left undone, that could tend to make the men 
comfortable in their dwellings. Schools were efta- 
blifhed in all the regiments, for inftruéting the 
foldiers in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and 
into thefe fchools, not only the foldiers and their 
children, but alfo the children of the neighbouring 
citizens and peafants, were admitted gratis, and 
even fchool-books, paper*, pens, and ink, were 
furnifhed for them, at the expence of the Sove- 


n. 

we Befides thefe fchools of inftruction, others, called 
fchools of induftry, were eftablithed in the regi- 
ments, where the foldiers and their children were 
taught various kinds of work, and from whence 
they were fupplied with raw materials, to work for 
their own emolument. 

As nothing is fo certainly fatal to morals, eand 
particularly to the morals of the lower clafs of 
mankind, as habitual idlenefs, every poffible mea- 


® This paper, as it could afterwards be made ule of for making 
caruidges, in fadt cof nothing. 
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fure was adopted, that couldjgbe deviled, to intro- 
duce a fpirit of mduftry among the troops.s Every 
encouragement was given to the foldiers to employ 
their leifurg time, when they were off duty, in 
working for their own emolument; and among 
other encouragements the moft efficacious of all, 
that of allowing them full liberty to difpofe of the 
money acquired by their labour “in any way they 
fhould think proper, without being obliged to give 
any account of it to any body. They were even 
furnifhed with working drefles, (a canvas frock 
and troufers,) gratis, at their enlifting, and were 
afterwards permitted to retain their old uniforms 
for the fame purpofe ; and care was taken in all 
cafes where they were employed, that they fhould 
be well paid. 

They commonly received from fixteen to 
eighteen creutzers * a-day for their labour; and 
with this they had the advantage of being clothed 
and lodged, and, in many cafes, of receiving their 
full pay of five creutzers, and a pound and a half 
(1 Ib. 134 oz. Avoirdupois) of bread per day from 
the Sovereign. When they did their duty in their 
regiments, by mounting guard regularly according 
to their tour, (which commonly was every fourth 
day,) and only worked thofe days they happened 
to be off guard, in that cafe, they received their 
fulf pay; but when they were excufed from regi- 
mental duty, and permitted to work every day fot 
their own emolument, their pay, (at five creutzers 


® A erentger is 53 of an Englith penny. 
B 4 per 
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per diy,) was ftopfled, but they were fill pene 
talitted fo receive their Bread, and to lodge in the 
barracks. 

In all public works, fuch as making -and repair- 
ing highways,— draining marfhes,—repairmg the 
banks of rivers, &c. foldiers were employed as !a- 
bourers ; and in all fuch cafes, the greateft care 
was taken to provide for their comfortable fub- 
fiftence, and even for their amufement. Good 
lodgings were prepared for them, and good and 
wholefome food at a reafonable price; and -the 
greateft care was taken of them when they hap- 
pened to fall fick. 

Frequently, when confiderable numbers of them 
were at work together, a band of mufic was or- 
dered to play to them while at work; and on 
holidays they were permitted, and even encou- 
yaged, {0 make merry, with dancing and other in-. 
nocent fports and amufements. 

To preferve good order and harmony among 
thofe who were detached upon thefe working par- 
ties, a certain proportion of officers and non-com- 
miflioned officers were always fent with them, and 
thofe commonly {irved as overfeers of the works, 
and as fuch were paid. 

Befides this permiffion to work for hire in the 
garrifon towns, and upon detached working par- 
ties, which was readily granted to all thofe who 
defired it, or at leaft to 'as many as could poffibly 
be fpared from the neceffary fervice of the garrifon ; 
every facility and encouragement was given to the 
faldier. who was a tative of the country, and who 

had 
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had a family or friends to go to, of -private com 
cerns to take care of, to*go home on furlough, 
and to remain abfent from his regiment from oné 
annual exercife to the other, that is to fay, tem 
months and a half each year. This arranges 
ment was very advantageous to the agriculture and 
manufactures, and even to the population of the 
country. (for the foldiers were allowed to marty,) 
and ferved not a little to the eftablifhment of 
harmony and a friendly intercourfe between the 
foldiers and the peafantry, and’ to facilitate ree 
cruiting. 

Another meafure which tended much to render 
the fituation of the foldier pleafant and agreeable, 
and to facilitate the recruiting fervice, was the 
rendering the garrifons of the regiments per- 
manent. This mea{are might not be advifable 
‘in a defpotic, or odious government; for where 
the authority of the Sovereign muft be fupported 
by the terror of arms, all habits of focial inter- 
courfe and fiiendfhip between the foldiers and 
the fubjcéts mult be dangerous; but in alt well 
regulated governments, fuch friendly intercourle 
is attended with many advantages. 

A peafant would more readily confent to his 
fon’s engaging himfelf to ferve as a foldier in a 
regiment permanently ftationed in his neighbour. 
hood, than in one at a great diftance, or whofe 
defination was uncertain ; and when the ftation of 
a regiment is permanent, and it‘ receives ies t¢- 
cruits from the diftri& of country immediz 
forrounding its head-quarters, the men dl 
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homieron furlough have but a fhort journey to 
wotke, and are eafily aflembled in cafe of any 
pehergency; and it was the more neceflary to 
give every facility to the foldiers to go home 
en furlough in Bavaria, as labourers are fo very 
fearce in that country that the hufbandman 
Wauld not be able without them to cultivate his 
ground. 

The habits of induftry and of order which. the 
{oldier acquired when in garrifon, rendered him fo 
much the more ufeful as a labourer when on fur- 
lough; but not contented with merely furnifhing 
Jabourers for the afliltance of the hufbandman, 
I was defirous of making ule of the army, as a 
means of introducing ufeful improvements into 
the country. 

Though agriculture is carried to the higheft 
perfeGich in fome parts of the Ele€tor’s domi- 
mions, yet in others, and particularly in Bavaria, 
it is {till much behind-hand. Very few of the 
new improvements in that art, fuch as the intro- 
duétion of new and ufeful plants—the cultivation 
of clover and of turnips—the regular fucceffion of 
Pops, &c. have yet found their way into general 

ice in that country; and even the potatoe, 
at mott uleful of all the products of the ground, 
is fcarcely known there. 

Ir was principally with a view to introduce the 
eulture of potatoes in that country that the military 

s were formed. Thefe gardens (of which 
there ig.one in every garrifon belonging to the 
EleGiax’s dominions, Dufleldorf and Amberg only 

excepted) 
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excepted.*) are pieces of ground, in, or adjois- 
ing to the garrifon towns," which are regularly laid 
out, and exclufively apprypriated to the ule of 
the non-commiffioned officers and private foldiers 
belonging to the regiments in garrifon. The 
ground is regularly divided into diftri@s of re 
giments, battalions, companies, and corporalities; 
(corpsral{chafts,) of which laft divifions there ase 
four to each company ; and the quantity of ground 
allotted to each corporality is fuch that each man 
belonging to it, whether non-commiflioned officer 
or private, has a bed 365 fquare feet in fuperficies. 

This piece of ground remains his fole property 
as long as he continues to ferve im the regiment, 
and he is at full liberty to cultivate it in any way, 
amd to difpofe of the produce of it in any manher 
he may think proper. He muft however cultivate it, 
and plant it, and keep it neat and free from weeds ; 
otherwife, if he fhould be idle, and neglect it, zt 
would be taken from him and given to one of his 
more induftrious comrades. 

The divifions of thefe military gardens are 
marked by broader and fmaller alleys, - covered 
with gravel, and neatly kepr ; and in order that 
every one who choofes it, may be a fpettator of 
this interefting fcene of induftry, all the principal 
alleys, which are made large for that purpofe, are 
always open as a public walk. The effe&t which 
this eftablifhment has already produced in the 


* Particular local reafons, which it is not needbary here-t0-ex plats, 
have hitherto prefented the eftablithment of military gardens te! 
thefe two garrfon towns, 
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fhorttime (little mora than five years) fince it 
Wit begun, is very ftrikfng, and much greater and 
hore important than I gould have expected. 

The foldiers, from being the moft -indolent of 
mortals, and from having Very little knowledge of 
gardening, or of the produce of a garden, for 
¥ifiy are now become induftrious and fhilful cul- 
tivators, and they are grown ‘0 fond of vegetables, 
particularly of potatoes, which they raife in great 
quantities, that thefe ufeful and wholefome pro- 
@ations now conftitute a very effential part of 
tlteir daily food. And thcfe improvements are alfo 
{preading very faft among the farmers and pea- 
fants, throughout the whole country. There is 
hardly a foldier that goes on furlough, or that 
teturns home at the expiration of his time of 
fervice, that does not carry with him a few potatoes 
for planting, and a little collection of garden-feeds : 
and I have no doubt but in a very few years we 
fhali fee potatoes as much cultivated in Bavaria as 
in other countries ; and that the ufe of vegetables 
for food will be generally introduced among the 
common people. I have already had the fatif- 
fagtion to fee little gardens here and there making 
their appearance, in different parts of the country, 
and I hope that very foon no farmer’s houfe will be 
found without one. 

Yo efit the foldiers in the cultivation of their 

they are furnifhed with garden utenfils 

gravis 5 they are likewife furnifhed from time to 
tine whh 2 cdbeain quantity of manure, and with 
an alfortment of garden-feeds ; but they do not 
rely 
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-Tely folely upon thefe fupplies; thofe who are 
induftrious colle& materiats in their barracks, and 
in the ftreets, for making manure, and even 
fometimes purchafe it, and they raife in their own 
gardens moft of the garden.feeds they ftand in 
need of. To enable them to avail themfelves of 
their gardens as early in the {pring as poflible, in 
fupplying their tables with green vegetables, each 
company is furnifhed with a hot-bed for raifing 
early plants. 

To attach the foldiers more ftrongly to thefe 
their little poffcffions, by increafing their comfort 
and convenience in the cultivation and enjoyment 
of them, a number of little fummer-houfes, or 
rather huts, one to each company,. have been 
erected for the purpofe of fhelter, where they can 
retire when it rains, or when they are fatigued. ° 

All the officers of the regiments, from the 
higheft to the loweft, are ordered to give the men 
every afliftance in the cultivation of thefe their 
gardens; but they are forbidden, upon pain of 
the fevereft punifhment, to appropriate to them- 
felves any part of the produce of them, or even 
to receive any part of it in prefents. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the Prevalence of Mendicity in Bavaria at the 
Time when the Meafures for putting an End io 
it were adopted. 


A™oxs the various meafures that occurred to 

me by which the military eftablifhment of the 
country might be made fubfervicnt to the public 
good in time of peace, none appeared to be of 
fo much importance as that of employing the 
army in clearing the country of beggars, thicves, 
and other vagabonds ; and in watching over the 
public tranquillity. 

But in order to clear the country of beggars, 
(the number of whom in Bavaria had become 
quite intolerable,) it was neceflary to adopt ge- 
neral and efficacious meafures for maintaining and 
fupporting the Poor. Laws were not wanting to 
oblige each community in the country to provide 
for its own Poor ; but thefe laws had been fo long 
neglected, and beggary had become fo general, 
that extraordinary meafures, and the moft inde- 
fatigable exertions were neceffary to put a flop to 
this evil. The number of itinerant beggars, of 
both fexes, and all ages, as well foreigners as 
aatives, who ftrolled about the country in all 
directions, levying contributions from the induf- 
tious inhabitants, ftealing and robbing, and lead- 

ing 
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ing a life of indolence, and the moft thamelefs 
debauchery, was quite ineredible; and fo nume- 
rous were the {warms of beggars in all the great 
towns, and particularly in the capital, fo great 
their impudence, and fo perfevering their impor- 
tunity, that it was almoft impoflible to crofs the 
{treets without being attacked, and abfolutely 
forced to fatisfy their clamorous demands. And 
thefe beggars were in general by no means fuch as 
from age or bodily infirmities were unable by 
their labour to earn their livelihood; but they 
were for the moft part, ftout, ftrong, healthy, 
fturdy beggars, who, loft to every fenfe of fhame, 
had embraced the profeflion ‘from choice, not 
neceflity ; and who, not unfrequently, added in- 
folence and threats to their importunity, and ex 
torted that from fear which they could not proe 
cure by their arts of difimulation. 
hefe beggars not only infefted all the ftreets, 
public walks, and public places, bur they even 
made a practtc ot gaing into private houfes, 
where they never tailed to fteal whatcver fell in 
their way, if they found the doors open, and 
nobody at home; and the churches were fo full 
of them that it was quite a nuifance, and a public 
fcandal during the performance of divine fervice. 
People at their devotions were continually inter- 
rupted by them, and were frequently obliged to 
fatisfy their demands in order to be permitted to 
finifh their prayers in peace and quiet. 
In fhort, thefe deteftuble vermin {warmed every 
where, and not only their impudence and clamor- 
ous 
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ous importenity were without any bounds, but 
they had recourfe to the moft diabolical arts, 
and moft horrid crimes, in the profecution of 
their infamous trade. Young children were ftolen 
from their parents by thefe wretches, and their 
eyes put out, or their tender limbs broken and 
diftorted, in order, by expofing them thus maimed, 
to excite the pity and commiferation of the public ; 
and every fpecies of artifice was made ule of to 
agitate the fenfibility, and to extort the contri- 
butions of the humane and charitable. 

Some of thefe monfters were fo void of all feel- 
ing as to expofe even their own children, naked, 
and aloft ftarved, in the ftreets, in order that, by 
their cries and unaffected expreffions of diftrefs, 
they might move thofe who paffed by to pity and 
relieve them ; and in ordcr to make them aét their 
part more naturally, they were unmercifully beaten 
when they came home, by their inhuman parents, 
if they did not bring with them a certain fum, 
which they were ordered to collect. 

I have frequently feen a poor child of five or 
fix ycars of age, late at night, in the moft in- 
clement feafon, fitting down almoft naked at the 
corner of a {treet, and crying moft bitterly ; if he 
were afked what was the matter with him, he 
would anfwer, “ [ am cold and hungry, and 
“ afraid to go home; my mother told me to 
“ bring home twelve creutzers, and I have only 
“ been able to beg five. My mother will cer- 
tainly beat me if I don’t carry home twelve 
* creutzers.” Who could refufe fo fmall a fum 

to 
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to relieve fo much unaffected diftrefs ’—But what 
horrid arts are thefe, to Work upon the fezlings of 
the public, and levy involuntary contril utions for 
the fupport of idlenefs and debauchery ! 

But the evils arifing from the prevalence of 
mendicity did not ftop bere. The public, worn 
out and vanquifhed by the numbers and perfever- 
ing importunity of the beggars; and frequently 
difappointed in their hopes of being relieved fram 
their depredations, by the fatlurc of the numberlefs 
{chemes that were formed and fet on foot for that 
purpofe, began at laft to confider the cafe as quite 
defperate; and to fubmit patiently to an evil for 
which they faw no remedy. ‘The confequences 
of this fubmiffion are caiy to be conceived; the 
beggars, encouragcd by their fuccels, were at- 
tached (ull more ftrongly to their infamous pro- 
feffion ; and others, allured by their indolent lives, 
encouraged by their fuccefsful frauds, and em- 
boldened by their impunity, jomed them. The 
habit of fubmiffion on the part of the public, 
gave them a fort of right to purfue thcir depre- 
dations ;—their growing numbers and their fuccefs 
gave a kind of eclat to their profefhon; and the 
habit of begging became fo general, that it ceafed 
to be confidered as infamous; and was, by de- 
grees, in a manner interwoven with the internal 
regulations of fociety. Herdfmen and fthepherds, 
who attended their flocks by the road-fide, were 
known to derive confiderable advantage from the 
bere which their fituation enabled them 

levy from paflengers; and I have been aflured, 

c that 
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that the wages they received from their employers 
were often tegulated accordingly. The children 
in every country village, and thofe even of the 
beft farmers, made a conftant prattice of begging 
from all ftrangers who paffed; and one hardly 
-ever met a perfon on foot upon the road, particu- 
larly a woman, who did not hold out her hand 
- and afk for charity. 

In the great towns, befides the children of the 
poorer fort, who almoft all made a cuftom of 
begging, the profeffional beggars formed a diftingt 
clafs, or caff, among the inhabitants; and in 
general a very numerous on-. There was even a 
kind of political conne@tion between the members 
of this formidable body; and certain general 
maxims were adopted, and regulations obferved, 
in the warfare they carried on again{ft the public. 
Each beggar had his particular beat, or diftri€t, in 
the poffeffion of which it was not thought lawful 
to difturb him; and certain rules were obferved 
in difpofing of the diftri€ts in cafe of vacancies 
by deaths or refignations, promotions or re- 
movals. A battle, it is true, frequently decided 
the conteft between thc candidates; but when 
the poffeffion was once obtained, whether by force 
of arms, or by any other means, the right was 
ever after confidered as indifputable. Alli&nces 
by marriage were by no means uncommon in this 
community ; and, ftrange as it may appear, means 
were found to procure legal permiffion from the 
civil magiftrates for the celebratiqn of thefe nuy/- 
fials The children were of courfe trained up . 

the 
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the profeflion of their parents; and having the 
advantage of an early education, were commonly 
great proficients in their trade. 

As there is no very effential difference hetween 
depriving a perfon of his property by ftealth, and 
extorting it from him again{t his will by dint of 
clamorous importunity, or under falfe pretence of 
feigned diftrefs and misfortune ; fo the tranfition 
from begging to ftealing is not only eafy, but per- 
fe€tly natural. That total infenfibility to fhame, 
and all thofe other qualifications which are necef- 
fary in the profeflion of a beggar, are likewife 
effential to form an accomplifhed thief; and both 
thefe profeffions derive very confiderable advan- 
tages from their union. A beggar who goes about 
from houfe to houfe to afk for alms, has many 
opportunities to fteal, which another would not 
fo eafily find; and his profeffion as a beggar gives 
him a great facility in difpofing of what he fteals ; 
for he can always fay it was given him in charity. 
No wonder then that thieving and robbing fhould 
be prevalent where beggars are numerous. 

That this was the cafe in Bavaria will not be 
doubted by thofe who are informed that in the 
four years immediately fucceeding the introdu@tion 
of the meafures adopted for putting an end to 
mendicity, and clearing the country of beggars, 
thieves, robbers, &c. above ten thoufund of thefe 
vagabonds, foreigners and natives, were actually 
arrefted and delivered over to the civil magiftrates; 
and that in taking up the beggars in Munich, and 
providing for thofe who ftood in need of public 

C2 afliftance, 
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affiftanee, no lefs than 2600 of the one defcription 
and the other, were entered upon the lifts in one 
week; though the whole number of the inhabitants 
of the city of Munich probably does nor amount to 
more than 60,000, even including the fuburbs. 

Thefe faéts are fo very extraordinary, that were 
they not notorious, I fhould hardly have ven- 
tured to mention them, for fear of being fufpected 
of exaggeration ; but they are perfectly known in 
the country, by every body; having been pub- 
lifhed by authority in the news-papers at the time, 
with all their various details and fpecifications, for 
the information of the public. 

What has been faid will, I fancy, be thought 
quite fufficient to fhew the neceflity of applying a 
remedy to the evils defcribed ; and of introducing 
order and a fpirit of induftry among the lower 
claffes of the people. J fhall therefore proceed, 
without any farther preface, to give an account of 
the meafures which were adopted and carried into 
execution for that purpofe. 
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CHAP. IL. 


Various Preparations made for putting an End 
to Menduity in Bavar.a.—Cantonment of the 
Cavalry in the Country Towns and Villages— 
Formation of the Committee paced at the Head 
of the Infitution for the Poor at Munch— 
The Funds of that Inftstution. 


A foon as it was determined to undertake this 

great and difficult work, and the plan of 
operations was finally fettled, various preparations 
were made for its execution. 

The firft preliminary ftep taken, was to canton 
four regiments of cavalry in Bavaria and the 
adjoining provinces, in fuch a manner that not 
only every confiderable town was furnifhed with a 
detachment, but moft of the large villages were 
occupied ; and in every part of the country fmall 
parties of threes, fours, and fives, were fo fta- 
tioned; at the diftance of one, two, and three 
leagues from each other; that they could eafily 
perform their daily patroles from one ftation to 
another in the courfe of the day, without ever 
being obliged to ftop at a peafant’s houfe, or even 
at an inn, or ever to demand forage for their 
horfes, or victuals for themfelves, or lodgings, 
from, any perfon whatever. This afrangement of 
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quarters prevented all difputes between the mili- 
tary and the people of the country. The head- 
quarters of each regiment, where the commanding 
officer of the regiment refided, was eftablifhed in 
a central fituation with refpect to the extent of 
country occupied by the regiment; each fqua- 
dron had its commanding officer in the centre of 
its diftritt,—and the fubalterns and non-commif- 
fioned officers were fo diftributed in the different 
cantonments, that the privates were continually 
under the infpeétion of their fuperiors, who had 
orders to keep a watchful eye over them ; —to vifit 
them in their quarters very often ;—and to preferve 
the .triéteft order and difcipline among them. 

To command thefe troops, a general office: was 
named, who, atter vifiting every cantonment in 
the whole country, took up his refidence at 
Munich. 

Printed inftructions were given to the officer, or 
non-commifhoned officer, who commanded a de- 
tached poft, or patrole ;—-regular monthly returns 
were ordered to be made to the commanding off- 
cers of the regiment, by the officers commanding 
{quadrons ;—to the commanding general, by the 
officers commanding regiments ;—and by the com- 
manding general, to the council of war, and to 
the Sovereign. 

To prevent difputes between the military 
and the civil authorities, and, as far as- poffible, 
to remove all grounds of jealoufy and _ ill-will 
between them; as alfo to preferve peace and 
harmony between the foldiery and the ‘inha- 

bitants, 
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bitants, thefe troops were ftrictly ordered and 
enjoined to behave on alf occafions to magiftrates 
and other perfons in civil authority with the utmoft 
refpe@ and deference ;—to conduét themfelves 
towards the peafants and other inhabitants in the 
moft peaceable and friendly manner ;—to retire 
to their quarters very early in the evening ;—and 
above all, cautioufly to avoid difputes and quarrels 
with the people of the country. They were 
alfo ordered to be very diligent and alert in mak- 
ing their daily patroles from one ftgtion to ano- 
ther ;—to apprehend all thieves and other vaga- 
bonds that infefted the country, and deliver them 
over to the civil magiftrates;—to apprehend de- 
ferters, and conduct them from ftation to ftation 
to their regiments ;—to conduét all prifoners from 

one part of the country to another ;—to affift the 
civil magiftrate in the exccution of the laws, and 
in preferving peace and order in the country, in all 

cafes where they fhould be legally called upon for 

that purpofe ;—to perform the duty of meffengers 

in carrying government difpatches and orders, 

civil as well as military, in cafes of emergency ;— 

and to bring accounts to the capital, by exprels, 

of every extraordinary event of importance that 

happens in the country ;—to guard the frontiers, 

and affift the officers of the revenue in prevent- 

ing {muggling ;—to have a watchful eye over 

all foldicrs on furlough in the country, and 

when guilty of excefles, to apprehend them and 

tranfport them to their regiments ;—to affiit the 

inhabitants fn cafe of fire, and particularly to 

cq guard 
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gard their effetts, and prevent their being loft ot 
en, in the confufion which commonly takes 
place on thofe occafions ;—to purfue and appre- 
hend all thieves, robbers, murderers, and other 
malefactors ;—-and in general, to lend their affift- 
ance on all occafions where they could be ufeful in 
maintaining peace, order, and tranquillity in the 
country. 

As the Sovereign had an undoubted right to 
quartet his troops upon the inhabitants when 
they were employed for the police and defence 
of the country, they were on this occafion 
called upon to provide quarters for the men dif- 
tributed in thefe cantonments; but in order to 
make this burdcn as light as poffible to the in- 
habitants, they were only called upon to provide 
quarters for the non-commiffioned officers and pri- 
tates; and inftead of being obliged to take sh/e 
into their houfes, and to furnifh them with vic- 
tuals and lodgings, as had formerly been the 
practice, (and which was certainly a great hard- 
fhipy) a fmall houfe or barrack for the men, with 
{tabling adjoining to it for the horles, was built, or 
proper lodgings were hired by the civil magif- 
frate, in each of thefe military ftations, and the 
expence was levied upon the inhabitants at large. 
The forage for the horfes was provided by *the 
regiments, or by contractors employed for that 
purpofe; and the men, being furnifhed with a 
certain allowance of fire-wood, and the neceffary 
articles of kitchen furniture, were made to pro- 
vide for their own fubfiftence, -by purchafing their 

provifions 
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provifions at the markets, and cooking their vice 
tuals in their own quarters. 

‘The officers provided their own lodgings and 
ftabling, being allowed a certain fum for that pur- 
pofe in addition to their ordinary pay. 

The whole ot the additional expencé to the mili 
tary cheft for the eftablifhment and fupport of 
thele cantonments, amounted to a mere trifle; 
and the burden upon the people, which attended 
the furnifhing of quarters for the non.commiffioned 
officers and privates, was very inconfiderable, and 
bore no proportion to the advantages derived from 
the prote@tion and Security to their perfons and 
properties afforded by thele troops *. 

Not only this cantonment of the cavalry was 
carried into execution as a preliminary meafure to 
the taking up of the beggars in the capital, but 
‘many other preparatives were alto made for that 
undertaking. 

As confiderable fums were neceffary for the 
fupport of fuch of the poor as, from age or 
other bodily infirmities, wcre unable by theif in- 
duftry to provide for their own fubfiftence; and 
as there were no public funds any way adequate 
to fuch an expence, which could be applied to 
this ule, the fuccefs of the meafure depended 
enthrely upon the voluntary fubfcriptions of the 
inhabitants ; and in order to induce thefe to fub- 
fcribe liberally, it was neceffary to fecure their 
approbation of the plan, and their confidence in 


* The whole amount of this burden was not more than 30,090 
forins, or about 27271, detling a year. 
thofe 
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thofe who were chofen to carry it inte execution, 
And as the number Of beggars was fo great 
in Munich, and their importunity fo very trouble- 
fome, thcre could have been no doubt but any 
fenfible plan for remedying this evil would have 
been gladly received by the public ; but they had 
been fo often difappointed by fruitlefs attempts 
from time to time made for that purpofe, that 
they began to think the enterprife quite impofhi- 
ble, and to confider every propofal for provid- 
ing for the poor, and preventing mendicity, as a 
mere job. 

Aware of this, I took my meafures accordingly. 
To convince the public that the {cheme was fea- 
fible, } determined jiril, by a great exeition, to 
carry it into complete execution, and then to afk 
them to fupport it. And to fecure their confidence 
im thofe employed in the management of it, per- 
fons of the higheft rank, and molt ref{pectable cha- 
racter were chofen to fuperintend and direct the 
affairs of the inftitution; and every meafure was 
taken that could be devifed to prevent abufes. 

Two principal objects were to be attended to, in 
making thefe arrangements : the tirft was to furnifh 
fuitable employment to fuch of the poor as were 
able to work ; and the fecond, to provide the ne- 
eeffary affiftance for thofe wha, from age, ficknefs, 
or other bodily infirmities, were unable by their in- 
duftry to provide for themfelves. A general fyftem 
of police was likewife neceflary among this clafs of 
miferable beings ; as well as meafures for reclaim- 
ing them, and making them ufeful fubjects. 

The 
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The police of the poor, as alfo the diftribution 
of alms, and all the ceconomical details of the 
inftitution, were put under the direction of a com- 
mittee, conipofed of the prefident of the coun 
cil of war,—the prefident of the council of fu» 
preme regency,—the prefident of the ecclefiaf 
tical council,—and the prefident of the chamber 
of finances ; and to affift them in this work, each 
of the above-mentioned prefidents was accom 
panied by one counfellor of his refpective depart- 
ment, at his own choice; who was prefent at all 
the meetings of the committee, and who per- 
formed the more laborious parts of the bufinefs. 
This committee, which was called The Armen 
Inftituts Deputation, had convenient apartments fitted 
up for its meetings; a ficretary, clerk, and ac- 
countant, were appointed to it; and the ordinary 
‘guards of the police were put under its immediate 
direction. 

Neither the prefidents nor the counfellors be- 
longing to this committee received any pay or 
emolument whatever for this fervice, but took 
upon themfelves this trouble merely from motives 
of humanity, and a generous defire to promote 
the public good ; and even the fecretary, and other 
inferior officers employed in this bufinefs, received 
their pay immediately from the ‘Treafury ; or from 
fome other department ; and not from the funds 
deftined for the relief of the poor: and in order 
moft effeftually to remove all fufpicion with re- 
{pect to the management of this bufinefs, and the 
faithful application of the money deftined for the 
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oor, inftead of appointing a treafurer to the 
cdtimittee, a public banker af the town, a moft 
tefpeCtable citizen *, was named to receive and pay 
all monies belonging to the inftitution, upon the 
written orders of the committee; and exact and 
detailed accounts of all monies received and ex- 
pended were ordered to be printed every three 
months, and diftributed gratis among the inhabit- 
ante. 

Yn order that every citizen might have it in 
his power to affure himfelf that the accounts were 
exact, and that the fums expended were bond fide 
given to the poor in alinr, the money was publicly 
diftributed every Saturday in the town-hall, in the 
prefence of a number of dcputics chofen fiom among 
tlie citizens themfelves ; and an alphabetical lift of 
thie poor who received alms ;—in which was men- 
fioned the weekly fum each perfon received ;—and 
the place of his or her abode, was hung up in the 
hall for public infpedtion. 

“But this was not all. Jn order to fix the con- 
fidence of the public upon the moft firm and im- 
moveable bafis, and to engage their good will 
and cheerful affiftance in fupport of the meafures 
dilopted, the citizens were invited to take an 
ative and honourable part in the exccution of the 
plan, and in the diretion of its moft interefling 
aatdits. 

“tie town of Munich, which contains about 
60,960 inhabitants, had been formerly divided 
fit>*four quarters. Each of thefe was now fub- 
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divided into four diftriéts, making in all fixteen 
diftritts ; and all the dwelling-houfes, from the 
palace of the Sovereign to ‘the meaneft hovel, 
were regularly numbered, and infcribed in printed 
lifts provided for that purpofe. For the infpe@tion 
of the poor in each diftrict, a refpectable, citizen 
was chofen, who was called the commiflary of 
the diftrit, (abtheilungs commiffaire,) and for his 
affiftants, a prieft; a phyfician; afurgeon; and an 
apothecary ; all of whom, including the commif- 
fary, undertook this fervice without fee or reward, 
from mere motives of humanity and true patriot- 
ifm. The apothecary was fimply reimburfed the 
original coft of the medicines he furnifhed> 

To give more weight and dignity to the office of 
commiflary of a diftridt, one of thefe commiffa- 
ries, in rotation, was called to affift at the meetings 
of the fupreme committce; and all applications 
for alms were {ubmitted ‘to the commiffaries for 
their opinion; or, more properly, all fuch appli- 
cations went through them to the committee. 
They were likewife particularly charged with the 
infpection and police of the poor in their feveral 
diftricts. 

When a perfon already upon the poor lift, er 
any other, in diitrels, ftood in need of affiftance, 
he applied to the commiffary of his diftri@, whe, 
after vifiting him, and inquiring imto the cir- 
cumftances of his cafe, afforded him fuch im. 
mediate affiftance as was abfolutely neceflary ; 
or otherwife, if the cafe was fuch as to ad- 
mit of the delay, he recommended him to the 
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attention of the committee, and waited for their 
orders. If the poor peffon was fick, or wounded, 
he was carried to fome hofpital ; or the phyfician, 
or furgeon of the diftri€t was fent for,.and a nurfe 
provided to take care of him in his lodgings. If he 
grew worfe, and appearcd to draw near his end, 
the prieft was fent for, to afford him fuch fpiritual 
affiftance as he might require; and if he died, he 
was decently buried. After his death, the com- 
miffary affifted at the inventory which was taken 
of his effe€ts, a copy of which inventory was 
delivered over to the committee. ‘hefe effects 
were afterwards fold ;—and after deducting the 
amount of the different fums receivcd in alms 
from the inftitution by the deceafed during his 
lifetime, and the amount of the expences of 
his illnefs and funeral, the remainder, if any, 
was delivered over to his Jawful heirs; but wher 
thefe effects were infufficient for thofe purpofes ; 
or when no effects were to be found, the fur- 
plus in the one cafe, and the whole of thefe 
expences in the other, was borne by the funds of 
the inftitution, 

Thefe funds were derived from the following 
fources, viz. 

Firfi, from flated monthly allowances, from 
the Sovereign out of his private purfe,—from the 
fates,—and from the treafury, or chamber of 
finances. 

Secondly, and principally, from the voluntary 
fubicription of the inhabitants. 

Thirdly, from legacies left to the ihftitution ; and 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, from feveral {mall revenues arifing 
from certain tolls, fines, &c, which were appro. 
priated to that ufe *. 

Several other, and fome of them very confi- 
derable public funds, originally defigned by their 
founders for the relief of the poor, might have 
been taken and appropriated to this purpofe; but, 
as fome of thefe foundations had been mifapplied, 
and others nearly ruined by bad management, it 
would have been a very dilagreeable taik to wreft 
them out of the hands of thofe who had the 
adminiftration of them; and I therefore judged it 
moit prudent not to meddle with them, avoiding, 
by that means, a great deal of oppofition to the 
execution of my plan. 


* The annual amount of thefe various receipts may be feen in the 
accounts publifhed in the Appendix. : 
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CHAP. II. 


Preparations made for giving Employment to the 
Poor.—Difficulties attending that Undertaking. 
—The Meafures adopted completely fucce/sful.— 
The Poor reclaimed to Habits of ufeful Induftry.— 
Déefeription of the Houfe of Indufiry at Munich. 


Bo before I proceed to give a more particular 
account of the funds of this inftitution, and 
of the application of them, it will be neceflary to 
mention the preparations which were made for 
furnifhing employment to the poor, and the 
means which were ufed for reclaiming them from 
their vicious habits, and rendering them induf- 
trious and ufeful {ubjects. And this was certainly 
the moft difficult, as well as the moft curious and 
interefting part of the undertaking. To truft 
raw materials in the hands of common beggars, 
certainly required great caution and management ; 
but to produce fo total and radical a change in 
the morals, manners, and cuftoms of this de- 
‘bauched and abandoned race, as was neceflary 
to render them orderly and ufcful members of 
fociety, will naturally be confidered as an arduous, 
if not impoffible, enterprife. In this I fucceeded ; 
efor the proof of this fa I appeal to the 
flourithing ftate of the different manufaétories in 
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which thefe poor people are now employed,—to 
their orderly and peaceable demeanour—to their 
cheerfulnefs—-to their induftry,—to the defire to 
excel, which manifefts itfelf among them upon all 
occafions,—and to the very air of their counte- 
nances. Strangers, who go to fee this inftitution, 
(and there are very few who pafs through Munich 
who do not take that trouble,) cannot fufficiently 
exprefs their furprife at the air of happinefs and 
contentment which reigns throughout every part 
of this extenfive eftablifhment, and can hardly be 
perfuaded, that among thofe they fee fo cheerfully 
engaged in that interefting fcene of induftry, by far 
the greater part were, five years ago, the moft mi- 
ferable and moft worthlefs of beings,—common 
beggars in the ftreets. 

An account of the means employed in bringing 
about this change cannot fail to be intef@ting to 
"every benevolent mind; and this is what has en- 
couraged me to lay thefe details before the public. 

By far the greater number of the poor people 
to be taken care of were not only common beg- 
gars, but Had been bred up from their very in- 
fancy in that profeffion; and were fo attached to 
their indolent and diffolute way of living, as to pre- 
fer it to all other fituations. They were not only 
unacquainted with all kinds of work, but had the 
moft infuperable averfion to honeft labour ; and had 
been fo long familiarized with every crime, that 
they had become perfeétly callous to all fenfe of 
fhame and remorfe. 

With perfons of this defcription, it is eafy to 
be conceived that precepts ;—admonitions ;—and 
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punithments, would be of little or no avail. But 
where precepts fail, bad:ts may fometimes be fuc- 
eefsful. 

To make vicious and abandoned pegple happy, 
it has generally been fuppofed neceffary, fr/f, to 
make them virtuous. But why not reverfe this 
order? Why not make them firft Acppy, and then 
virtuous? If happinefs and virtue be 17/cparable, the 
end will be as certainly obtained by the one method 
as by the other ; and it is moft unduubtedly much 
eafier to contribute to the happinefs and comfort of 
perfous in a ftate of poverty and mifery, than, by 
admonitions and punithments, to reform their 
morals. 

Deeply ftruck with the importance of this truth, 
all my meafures were takcn accordingly. Every 
thing was, done that could be devifed to make the 
poor people I had to deal with comfortable and 
happy in their new fituation ; and my hopes, that a 
habit of enjoying the real comforts and conveniences 
which were provided for them, would in time, foften 
their hearts ;—open their eyes ;—and render them 
grateful and docile, were not difappointed. 

The pleafure I have had in the fuccefs of this 
experiment is much eafier to be conceived than 
defcribed. Would to God that my fuccefs might 
encourage others to juliow my example! If it were 
generally known how little trouble, and how Hirtle 
expence, are require! to do much good, the 
heart-felt fatisfaQion which arifes from relieving 
the wants, and promoting the happinefs of our 
fellow-creatures, is fo great, that I'am perfuaded, 
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vadts of the moft effential charity would be much 
more frequent, and the.mafs of mifery among 
mankind would confequently be much leffened. 

Having taken my refolution to make the comfort 
of the poor people, who were to be provided for, 
the primary obje€t of my attention, I confidered 
what circumftance in life, after the neceflaries, food 
and raiment, contributes moft to comfort, and I 
found it to be c/eanlinc/s. And fo very extenfive is 
the influence of cleanlinefs, that it reaches even to 
the brute creation. 

Wiil what care and attention do the feathered 
race wafh themfelves ‘and put their plumage in 
order ; and how perfeétly neat, clean and elegant 
do they ever appear! Among the beafts of the field 
we find that thofe which are the moft cleanly are 
generally the moft gay and cheerful; or are 
diftinguifhed by a certain an of tranquillity and 
contentment ; and finging birds are always res 
markable for the neatnefs of their plumage. And 
fo great is the eff.ct of cleanlinefs upon man, that it 
extends even to his moral charaétcr. Virtue never 
dwelt long with filth and naltinefs ; nor do I believe 
there ever was a perfon /crupuloufly attentive to 
cleanline/s who was a confummate villain *. 

* Almoft all the great law-giveis, and founders of religions, from 
the remotelt antiquity, fcem to have been awaie of the mfluence pf 
cleanlinefs upon the moral charaéter of man ; and have ftrongly in- 
culcated it. In many cafes it has been interwoven with the mot 
folemn rites of public and private worthip, and is fo fill in many 
countries. The idea that the foul is defiled and depraved by every 
thing wnckan, or which defiles the body, has certainly prevailed in ajl 
ages; and has been particularly attended to by thofe great benefactors 


of mankind, who, by the introdudion of peace and order in fociety, hare 
laboured fuccefsfully to promote the happinefs of thei -fellow-crea- 
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Order and diforder—peace and war—health and 
ficknefs, cannot exit together; but comfort and 
contentment, the infeparable companions of bappinefs 
and virtue, can only arife from order, peace, and 
health. 

Brute animals are evidently taught cleantinefs by 
inftintt; and can there be a flronger proof of its 
being effentially neceflary to their well-being and 
happinefs ?——But if cleanlinefs is neceffary to the 
happinefs of brutes, how much more {fo muft it be 
tu the happinefs of the human race? 

The good effects of cleanlinefs, or rather the 
bad effects of filth and naflinels, may, I think, be 
very fatisfaCtorily accounted for. Our bodies are 
continually at war wiih whatever offends them, 
and every thing offends them that adheres to them, 
and irritates them ;—and though by long habit we 
may be fo accuftomed to fupport a phyfical ill, as 
to become almoft infenfible to it, yet it never 
leaves the mind perfectly at peace. ‘There always 
remains a certain uneafinefs, and difcontent ;—an 
indecifion, and an averfion from all ferious applica- 
tion, which {hows evidently that the mind is not at 
reft. 

Thofe who from being afflicted with long and 
painful difeafe, fuddenly acquire health, are beft able 
to judge of the force of this reafoning. It is by the 
delightful fenfation they feel, at being relieved from 
pain and uneafinefs, that they learn to know the 
full extent of their former mifery; and the human 
heart is never fo effectually foftencd, and fo well 
prepared and dilpofed to receive virtuous imprefy 
fions, as upon fuch occafions. t 
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it was with a view to bring the minds of the 
poor and unfortunate people I had to deal with to 
this ftate, that I took fo much pains to make them 
comfortable in their new fituation. The ftate in 
which they had been ufed to live was certainly moft 
wretched and deplorable ;.but they had been fo 
long accuftomed to it, that they were grown infen- 
fible to their own mifery. It was therefore necef- 
fary, in order to awaken thcir attention, to make the 
contraft between their former fituation, and that 
which was prepared for them, as ftriking as poffible. 
To this end, every thing was done that could be 
devifed to make them really comfortable. 

Moft of them had been ufed to living in the 
moft miferable hovels, in the mid{ft of vermin, 
and every kind of filthinei,; or to fleep in the 
firect., and und.r the hedges, half naked, and 
*eapoled to all the inclemencies of the feafons. 
-A laige and commodious building, fitted up in 
the neateft and moft comfortable manner, was 
now provided for their reception. In this agree- 
able retreat they found fpacious and elegant apart- 
ments, kept with the moft fcrupulous neatnefs ; 
well warmed in winter ; and well lighted; a good 
warm dinner every day, gratis; cooked and ferved 
up with all poffible attention to order and clean- 
linéfs ;—-materials and utenfils for thofe who were 
able to work ;—mafters, gratis, for thofe who te- 
quired inftruction;—the moft generous pay, i# 
money, for all the labour performed;: and the 
kindeft ufage from every perfon, from the higheft 
to the loweft, belonging to the eftablifhment.~ 
Here, in this afylum for the indigent and unfor- 
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tunaté, no ill ufage j—no harfh language, is Per- 
mitted. During five years that the eftablifhment 
has exifted, not a blow has been given to any one; 
"not even to a child by his inftru@or. ; 

As the rules and regulations for the prefervation 
of order are few, and cafy to be obferved, the in- 
ftances of their being tranfgreffed are rare ; and as 
afl the labour performed, is paid by the piece; and 
not by the day; and is well paid; and as thofe who 
gain the moft by their work in the courfe of the 
week, receive proportional rewards on the Saturday 
evening ; thefe are moft effectual encouragements 
to induftry. 

But before I proceed to give an account of the 
internal economy of this eftablifhment, it will be 
neceflary to defcribe the building which was ap- 
propriated to this ufe; and the other local circum- 
ftances, neceflary to be known, in order to have a 
clear idea of the fubject. 

This building, which is very extenfive, is plea- 
fantly fituatcd in the du, one of the fuburbs of 
the city of Munich. Ic had formerly been a 
manufactory, but for many years had been de- 
ferted and falling to ruins. It was now com- 

+pletely repaired, and in part rebuilt. A large 
kitchen, with a large eating-room adjoining it, and 
‘~ commodious bake-houfe, were added to the 
buildings ; and work-fhops for carpenters; {miths ; 

“ turnersg and fuch other mechanics as were con- 
‘i“ftantly wanted in the manufaftory for making 
and repairing the machinery were eftablithed, and 
furnifhed with tools. Large halls were fitted up 
for fpinners of hemp ;—for fpinners of flax ;—for 
{pinners 
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fpSoners of cotton ;—for fpinners of wool ;—and 
for fpinners of worfted; and adjoining to each hall 
a {mall room was fitted up for a clerk or infpector 
of the hall, (/pin-/chreiber). This room, which 
was at the fame time a ftore-room, and counting- 
houfe, had a large window opening to the hall, 
from whence the fpinners were fupplied with raw 
materials ;-where they delivered their yarn when 
fpun ;—and from whence they received an order 
upon the cafhier, figned by the clerk, for the amount 
of their labour. 

Halls were likewife fitted up for weavers of 

woollens ;—for weavers of ferges and fhalloons ;— 
for linen weavers ;—for weavers of cotton goods, 
and for ftocking weavers ;—and work-fhops weré 
provided for clothiers;—clcth fhearers;—dyers ;— 
_ {adlers;—and rooms for wool-forters ;—-wool-card- 
* ers ;—wool-combers ;—knitters ;—fempftreffes, &c. 
Magazines were fitted up as well for finifhed ma- 
nufactures, as for raw materials, and rooms for 
counting-houfes,—ftore-rooms for the kitchen and 
bake-houfe,—and dwelling-rooms for the infpetors 
and other officers who were lodged in the houfe. 

A very fpacious hall, 110 feet long, 37 feet wide, 
‘ and 22 feet high, with many windows on both 
fides, was fitted up as a drying-room ; and in this 
hall tenters were placed for ftretching out and dry- 
ing eight pieces of cloth at once. This hall was fo 
contrived as to ferve for the dyer and for the 
clothier at the fame time. 

A fulling-mill was eftablifhed, upon a ftream of 
water which runs by one fide of the court round 
which the building is erected ; and adjoining to the 

D4 fulling- 
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fulling-mill, is the dyers-fhop; and the wafh- 
houfe. - 

This whole edifice, which is very extenfive, was. 
fitted up, as has already been obferved, in the 
neateft manner pofflible. In doing this, even the 
external appearance of the building was attended to. 
It was handfomely paintcd; without, as well as 
within ; and pains were taken to give it an air of 
elegance, a3 well as of neatnefs and cleanlinefs. A 
large court in the middle of the building was hand- 
fomely paved ; and the ground before the building 
was levelled, and covered with gravel; and the ap- 
proach to it from every fide was made eafy and 
commodious. Over the principal door, or rather 
gate, which fronts the ftreet, is an infcription, de- 
noting the ufe to which the building is appropriated; 
and in the paffage leading into the court, there is 
written in large letters of gold upon a black ground” 
-—~-“ No ALMS WILL BE RECEIVED HERE.” 

Upon coming into the court you fee infcriptions 
over all the doors upon the ground floor, leading 
to the different parts of the building. Thefe in- 
{criptions, which are all in letrers of gold upona 
black ground, denote the particular ufes to which 
the different apartments are deftined. 

This building having been got ready, and a fuffi- 
cient number of fpinning-wheels, looms, and other 
utenfils made ufe of in the moft common manufac- 
tures being provided; together with a fufficient 
ftock of raw materials, I proceeded to carry my plan 
into-execution in the manner which will be related 
in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP. IV. 


An Account of the taking up of the Beggars at 
Munich.—The Inhabitants are called upon for 
their Affiftance.—General Subfeription for the 
Relief and Support of the PoormAll other 
public and private Collections for the Poar 
abolifbed. 


EW-YEAR’s-DAY having, from time imme. 
morial, been confidered in Bavaria as a day 
peculiarly fet apart for giving alms; and the beg- 
gars never failing to be all out upon that occafion; 
I chofe that moment as being the moft favourable 
for beginning my operations. Early in the morn- 
ing of the firft of January 1790, the officers and 
non-commiflioned officers of the three regiments of 
infantry in garrifon, were ftationed in the different 
ftreets, where they were directed to wait for further 
orders. 

Having, in the mean time, aflembled, at my 
lodgings, the field-officers, and all the chief ma- 
giftrates of the town, I made them acquainted 
with my intention to proceed that very morning to 
the execution of a plan I had formed for taking 
up the beggars, and providing for the poor; and 
- afked their immediate affiftance. 

To 
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‘ ‘fo fhow the public that it was not my wilt to 
carry this meafure into execution by military 
force alone, (which might have rendered the h.ea- 
fure odious,) but that I was difpofed to fhow all 
becoming deference to the civil authority, I begged 
the magiftrates to accompany me, and the field- 
officers of the garrifon, in the exccution cf the firft 
and moft difficult part of the undertaking, that of 
arrefting the beggars. ‘This they moft readily con- 
fented to, and we immediately fallied out into the 
flreet, myfelf accompanied by the chief magiflrate 
of the town, and each of the field-officers by an in- 
ferior magiftrate. 

We were hardly got into the fireet when we 
were accofled by a beggar, who athed us for alms. 
I went up to him, and laying my hand gently upon 
his Shoulder, told him, that from thenccforwards 
begging would not be permitted in Munich ;—that 
if he really ftood in need of affiftance, (which 
would immediately be enqujred into,) the necef- 
fary affiftance fhould certainly be given him, but 
that begging was forbidden ; and if he was deteéted 
in it again he would be feverely punifhed. 1 then 
delivered him over to an orderly ferjeant who was 
following me, with directions to conduét him to 
the Town-hafl, and deliver him into the hands of 
thofe he fhould find there to reccive him; and 
fhen turning to the officurs and magiftrates who 
accompanied me, I begged they would take notice 
that I had myfelf, «ih my own bands, arcefted the 
firft beggar we had met; and I requefted them 
not only to follow my example themfelves, by 

arrefiing 
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ing all the beggats they fhould meet with; 
but ‘that they would alfo endeavour to perfuade 
otheys, and particularly the officers, non-commif- 
fioned officers, and foldiers of the garrifon, that it 
was by no means derogatory to their character as 
foldiers, or in anywife difgraceful to them, to afift 
in fo wfeful and laudable an undertaking. ‘Thefe 
gentlemen having cheerfully and unanimoufly pro- 
mifed to do their utmoft to fecond me in this bufi- 
nefs, difperfed into the different parts of the town, 
and with the affiftance of the military, which they 
found every where waiting for orders, the town 
was fo thoroughly cleared of beggars in ig cfs than 
an hour, that not one was to be found in the 
{treets. 

Thofe who were arrefted were conduéted to the 
Town-hall, where their names were infcribed in 
printed lifts provided for that purpofe, and they 
were then difmiffed to their own lodgings, with 
dire&tions to repair the next day te the newly 
erected ‘¢ Military Work-houfe” in the Au; where 
they would find comfortable warm rooms ; —a good 
warm dinner every day; and work for all thofe 
who were in a condition to labour. They were 

_-Aikewife told that a commiffion fhould immediately 
be appointed to enquire into their circumftances, 
and ¢o grant them fuch regular weekly allowances 
of money, in alms, as they fhould ftand in need of ; 
which was accordingly done. 

Orders were then iffued to all the military guards 
in the different parts of the town, to fend out 


patroles frequehtly into the ftreets in their neigh- 
bourhood, 
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Boxithood, to atreft all the beggars they ugh 
ittteet with; and a reward was offered for cach 
begear they fhould arreft and deliver over cs the 
civil magiftrate. The guard of the’ police was 
Bhewile directed to be vigilant; and the inhabitants 
at large, of all ranks and denominations, were 
earneftly called upon to affifl in completing a work 
of fo much public utility, and which had been fo 
happily begun*. In an addrefs to the public, 
which was printed and diftributed gratis among 
“the inhabitants, the fatal confequences arifing from 
the prevalency of mendicity were defcribed in the 
moft lively and affe€ting colours,—and the manner 
pointed out in which they could moft effectually 
affift in putting an end to an evil equally difgrace- 
ful anid. prejudicial to fociety. 

As this addrefs, (which was written with great 
fpirit, by a man well known in the literary world, 
Profeffor Babo,) gives a very ftiking and a very 
juft picture” of the character, manners, and cuf- 
toms, of the hords of idle and diffolute vagabonds 
which infefted Munich at the time the meafure in 


® Gpon this occafion I mu not forget to mention a cunous cirs 
ewmitance, which contributed very much towards cleaimng the town 
efettually of beggars. It being found that fome of the in: ft hardened 
of thefe vagabonds were attempting to return to their old praétices, 
and thay they found means to efcape the patroles, by keeping’ tharp 
pagent and avoiding them ; to hold them more efedlually in check 
the patroles fent out upon this feivice were ordered to go without 
arms. fn confequence of this arangement, the beggars being no 
Kowger able to diitinguifh who were in fearch of them,*and who were 
ney faw a patrole in every foldier they met with in the ftreets, (and 
af thefe there were great numbers, Munich beg a gairifan town,) 
and from theacefoi ward they were kept in awe, 
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q&eltion was adopted, and of the yarious artiices 

the} made ufe of in carrying on their depredations ; 

I have thought it might not be improper to annex 
7 at fuillMength, in the Appendix, No. I. 

This addrefs, which was prefented to all the 
heads of families in the city, and to many by my- 
felf, having gone round to the doors of moft of 
the principal citizens for that purpofe, was accom- 
panied by printed lifts, in which the inhabitants 
were requefted to fet down their names ;—places 
of abode ;—and the fums they chofe to contribute 
monthly, for the fupport of the eftablithment. 
Thefe lifts, (tranflations of which are alfo inferted 
in the Appendix, No. II.) were delivered to the 
heads of families, with duplicates, to the end chat 
one copy being fent in to the committee, the other 
might remain with the mafter of the family. 

Thele fubfcriptions being perfectly voluntary, 
might be augmented or diminifhed at pleafure. 
When any perfon chofe to alter his fubfcription, he 
fent to the public office for two blank fubfcription 
lifts, and iuling them up anew, with fuch altera- 
tions as he thought proper to make, he took up his 
old lift at the office, and depofited the new one in 
its ftead. 

The fubfcription lifts being all collefed, they 
were forted, and regularly entered according to the 
numbers of the houfes of the fubferibers, in fixteen 

inetal lifts *, anfwering to the fixtecn fubdivifions 


* Upon a new divifion of the town, whon the (uburbs were ige 
cluded, the number of fulshivifions (aétheluegs) were augmentdd to 
seve tysthree, ° 
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at-difitias of the city; and a copy of the gengral 
PW of each diftri& was given to the commiflary of 
the diftrit. : 

Thefe copies, which were properly~ authienti- 
cated, ferved for the direction of the: commiffary 
in colle&ting the fubfcriptions in his diftri@, which 
was done regularly the laft Sunday morning of 
@very month. 

The amount of the collection was immediately 
delivered by the commiffary into the hands of the 
thanker of the inftitution, for which he received two 
receipts from the banker ; one of which he kept for 
‘his own juftification, and the other he tranfmitted 
to the committee, with his report of the collection, 
which he was directed to fend in as foon as the col- 
igtion was made. 

As there were fome perfons who, from modefty, 
er other motives, did not choofe to have it known 
publickly how much they gave in alms to the poor, 
and on that account were not willing to have put 
down to their names upon the lift of the fubfcribers, 
the whole fum they were defirous of appropriating 
to that purpofe ; to accommodate matters to the 
peculiar delicacy of their feelings, the following ar- 
rangement was madc, and cariicd into execution 
with great fuccefs. 

Thofe who were defirous of contributing: pri- 
yately to the relief of the poor, were notified by an 
advertifement publifhed in the news-papers, that 
they might fend to the banker of the inftitution 
any fums for that purpofe they might think proper, 
under any feigned name, or under any motto or 

other 
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j otRer device; and that not only a receipt would. 
be Riven to the bearer, for the amount, withour 
| any queftions being afked him, but, for greater 
feexvify, x~public acknowledgment of the receipt 
of the fum would be publifhed by the banker, with 
a mention of the feigned name or device under 
which it came, in the next Munich Gazette. 

To accommodate thofe who might be difpofed to 
give trifling fums occafionally, for the relief of the 
poor, and who did not choofe to go, or ta fend te 
the banker, fixed poor boxes were, placed in all the 
churches, and moft of the inns; coffee-houfes's 
and other places of public refort; but nobody was 
ever called upon to put any thing into thefe boxes, 
nor was any poor’s-box carried round, or any pri 
vate collection or alms-gathering permitted to ‘be 
made upon any occafion, or under any pretence 
whatever. 

When the inhabitants had fubfcribed liberally to 
the fupport of the inftitution, it was but juft to 
fecure them ftom all further importunity in behalf 
-of the poor. ‘Lhis was promifed, and it was moft 
effe€tually done; though not without fome diffi- 
culty, and a very confiderable expence to the efta- 
hlifhment. 

The poor ftudents in the Latin and German 
ichools ;~—the filters of the religious order of cha- 
rity ;—the directors of the hofpital of lepers ; —and 
fome other public eftablifhments, had been fo long 
in the habit of making collections, by going round 
among the inh.bitants from houfe to houfe at ftated 
periods, afking’alms, that they had acquired a ee 
. 4 _o 
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aight to levy thofe periodical contributions, sof | | 
it was not thought prudent to difpoffefs chein 
‘without giving them an equivalent. And in order 
that this equivalent might not appeav‘o be tuXen 
from.the fums fubfcribed by the inhabitants for the 
fappoit of the poor, it was paid out of the monthly 
allowance which the inftitution received from the 
_, chamber of finances, or public treafury of the ftate. 
“* Befides thefe periodical collections, there were 
‘others, {Hill more troublefome to the inhabitants, 
“om which it was neceflary to free them; and 
fome of thele laft were even fanétioned by legal 
authority. It is the cuftom in Germany for 
apprentices in moft of the mechanical trades, as 
foon as they have finifhed their apprenticefhips 
with their matters, to travel, during three or four 
years, in the neighbouring countries and pro- 
vinces, to perfect themfelves in their profeflions By 
working as journeymen wherever they can find 
employment. When one of thofe itinerant jour- 
neymen-tradefmen comes into a town, and cannot 
find employment in it, he is confidered as having 
a right to beg the affiftance of the inhabitants, 
and particularly of thofe of the trade he profeffes, 
to enable him to go to the next town; and this_ 
affiftance it was not thought juft to refufe. This 
caftom was not only very troublefome to the in- 
habitants, but gave rife to innumerable abufes. 
Great numbers of idle vagabonds were continually 
‘ftrolling about the country under the name of 
travelling journeymen-tradefinen ; and though any 
perfon, who prefented himfelf as {uch in any ftrange 
place, 
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j Ae was obliged to produce (for his legitimation) 
a certificate from his laft mafter, in whof€ fervice 
he had heen employed, yet fuch certificates “were 
fo eafily counterfeited, or obtained by fraud, that 
little reliance could be placed in them. 

To remedy all thefe evils, the following dr- 
rangement was made: thofe travelling journey- 
men-tradefmen who arrive at Munich, and do not 
find employment, are obliged to quit the’ tow 
immediately, or to repair to the military work. 
houfe, where they are either furnifhed with work, 
or a {mall fum is given them to enable them to 
purfue their journey farther. 

Another arrangement by which the inhabitanta 
have been relieved from much importunity, and 
by which a ftop has been put to many abafes, fs 
the new regulation refpecting thofe who fuffer by 
ftre; fuch fufferers commonly obtain from go- 
vernment fpecial permiffion to make collcétions of 
charitable donations among the inhabitants in cer- 
tain diftriéts, during a limited time. Inftead of 
the permiffion to make collections in the city of 
Munich, the fufferers now receive certain fumes 
from the funds of the inftitution for the poor. 
By this arrangement, not only the inhabitants are 
relieved from the importunity which always attends. 
publit collections of alms, but the fufferers fave a 
great deal of time, which they formerly {pent in 
going about from houfe to houfe; and the fale of 
thefe permiifions to undertakers, and many other 
abufes, but too frequent before this arrangement 
took place, are now prevented. 
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, Whe detailed account publifhed in the Appendix, 
No. TIL.*of the receipts and expenditures of the in- 

" #titution during five years, will fthow the amount 
of the expence incurred in relieving thé inhabitarfts 
from the various periodical and other colleétions 
before mentioned. 

But not to lofe fight too long of the mofl 
interefling objcét of this eftablifhmcnt, we mutt 
follow-the people who were arrefted in the {treets, 
ta the afylum which was prepared for them, but 
which no doubt appeated to them at firft a moft 
odious prifon. 
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CHAP. V. 


The different Kinds of Employment given to the 
Beggars upon ther being affembled in the Houfe 
of Induftry.—Their great Awkwardneft at jit. 
—Their Docihity, and their Progrefs in ” ufeful 
Induftry.—The Manner in which they were 
treated. —The Manner in which they were fed.— 
The Precautions ufed to prevent Abufes in the 
Public Kitchen from which they were fed. 

- 

AS by far the greater part of thefe poor creatures 

were totally unacquainted with every Kind of 
ufeful labour, it was neceflary to give them fuch 
work, at firft, as was very cafy to be performed, 

and in which the raw materials were of little value 5 

and then, by degrees, as they became more adroit, 

to employ them in manufacturing more valuable 
articles. 

As hemp is a very cheap commodity, and as the 
fpinning of hemp is eafily learned, particularly when 
it is defigned for very coarfe and ordinary manus 
facturgs, 15,000 pounds of that article were pur- 
chafed in the palatinate, and tranfported to Munich; 
and feveral hundred {pinning wheels, proper for 
{pinning it, were provided ; and feveral gocd fpin- 
ners, as inftructors, were engaged, and in readinefs, 
when this houfe of induftry was opened for the 
reception of the poor. 
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2, Blax and wool were likewife provided, and fome 
few good fpinners of thofe articles were engaged as 
inftructors ; but by far the greater numbeT of the 
poor began with {pinning of hemp; and fo great 
was their awkwardnefs at firft, that they abfolutely 
rpined almoft all the raw materials that were put 
into their hands. By an exact calculation of profit 
‘and lofa, it was found that the manufactory actually 
loft more than 3c0o florins upon the articles of 
hemp and flax, during the firft three months : 
but we were not difcouraged hy thefe unfavourable 
beginnings ; they were indeed eafy to be forefeen, 
confidering the fort of people we had to deal with, 
‘and how neceflary it was to pay them at a very 
high rate for the little work they were able to per- 
form, In order to keep up their courage, and 
induce them to perfevere with cheerfulnefs in 
acquiring more {kill and addrefs in their labour. 
If the eftablithment was fupported at fome little ex- 
pence in the beginning, it afterwards richly repaid 
thefe advantages, as will be feen in the fequel of this 
account. 

As the clothing of the army was the market 
upon which I principally depended, in difpofing 
of the manufaétures which fhould be made in the 
houfe, the woollen manufactory was an objed, moft 
neceflary to be attended to, and from which I ex- 
pected to derive moft’ advantage to the eftablifhe 
ment; but fill it was neceflary to begin with the 
manufacture of hemp and flax, not only becaufe 
thofe articles are lefs valuable than wool, and the 
lofs arifing from their being fpoiled by the awk- 
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wardnele of beginners is of lefs confequence, but 
alfo for another reafon, which appears to me to be 
ef fo much importance as Bi rogue | a particular 
explanation. 

It was hinted above that it was found neceffary, 
in order to encourage beginners in thefe induftrious 
purfuits, to pay them at a very high rate for the 
little work they were able to perform; but every 
body knows that no manufadture can pofiibly fubfift 
long, where exorbitant priccs are paid for labour ; 
and it is eafy to conceive what difcontent and dif- 
guft would be occafioned among the workmen upon 
lowering the prices which had for a length of time 
been given for labour. By employing the poor 
people in queftion at firft in the manufaétures of 
hemp and flax, manufactures which were not in- 
tended to be carricd on to any extent, it was eafy 
afterwards, when they had acquired a certain de- 
gree of addrefs in their work, to take them from 
thefe manufactures, and put them to {pinning of 
wool, worfted, or cotton; care having been taken 
to fix the price of labour in thefe laft-mentioned 
manufactures at a reafonable rate. 

The dropping the manufacture of any particular 
article altogether, or purfuing it lefs extenfively, 
could produce no bad effe& upon the: general 
eftablifhment ; but the lowering of the price of 
labour, in any inftance, could not fail to produce 
many. 

It is neceflary, in an undertaking like this, 
cautioufly to ayoid every thing that could produce 
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aifcouragement and difcontent among thofe upon 
swhiole induftry alone fuccefs muft depend. 

‘# Itis aly to conceive that fo great a number of 
unfortunate*beings, ofall ages and fexes, taken as it 
were out of their very element, and placed in a fitu- 
ation {fo perfectly new to them, could not fail to be 
productive of very intcrefling fituations. Would 
to God I were able to do juflice to this fubject ! but 
mo language can defcribe’ the affeéting {cenes to 
which I was a witnefs upon this vccafion. 

The exquifite delight which a fenfible mind muft 
feel, upon feeing many hundreds of wretched be- 
ings awaking fiom a ftate of mifery and inativity, 
as from a dream; and applying themfetves with 
cheerfulnefs to the employments of ulcful in. 
duftry ;—upon fecing, the firft dawn of placid con- 
tent break upon a covntenance covered with habi- 
tual gloom,and furrowed and diftorted by mifery ;— 
this is eafier to be conceived than defcribed. 

During the firft three or four days that thefe 
poor pgpple were aflembled, it was not pofhble 
entirely to prevent confufion: there was nothing 
like mutinous refiftance among them; but their 
fituation was fo new to them, and they were fo 
very awkward in it, that it was diflicult to bring 
them into any tolerable order. At length, how- 
‘ever, by diftributing them in the different halls, 
and afligning to each his particular place, (the 
places being all diftinguifhed by numbers,) they 
were brought into fuch order as to enable the in- 
f{peCtors, and inftructors, to begin their operations. 

e , Thofe 
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Thofe who underftood any kind of work, were 
placed in the apartments where the work they un- 
derftood was carried on; and the ethers, being 
claffed according to hey fexes, and as much as 
poffible according to their ages, were placed under 
the immediate care of the different inftructors. 
By much the larger number yrere put to fpinning 
of hemp ;—others, and particularly the young 
children from four to feven years of dge, were 
taught to kuit, and to few; and the moft awkward 
among the men, and particularly the oid, the lame, 
and the infirm, were put to carding of wool. Old 
women, whofe fight was too weak to fpin, or whole 
hands trembled with palfy, were made to {pool 
yarn for the weavers; and young children, who 
were too weak to labour, were placed upon feats 
erected for that purpole round ‘the rooms where 
other children worked. 

As it was winter, fires were kept in every part 
of the building, from morning till night ; and all 
the rooms were lighted up till nine o’clock in the 
evening. Every room and every ftair-cafe was 
neatly fwept and cleaned twice a day; once early 
in the morning, betore the people were affembled, 
" arid once while they were at dinner.—Care was, 
taken, by placing ventilators, and occafionally 
openifig the windows, to keep the air of the rooms 
perfectly fweet, and free from al] difagreeable 
{mells ; and the rooms themfelves were not only 
neatly white-wafhed and fitted up, and arranged in 
every refpect with elegance, but care was taken to 
clean the windows very often ;—to clean the court- 
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yatd every day;—and even to clear away the rub- 
pith from the ftreet in front of the building, to a 
confiderable diftance on every fide. 

Thofe who frequented this eftablifhment were 
expected to arrive at the fixed hour in the morning, 
which hour varied according to the feafon of the 
year ; if they came,too late, they were gently re- 
ptimanded ; and if they perfifted in being tardy, 
without being able to give a fufficient excufe for not 
coming fooner, they were punifhed by being de- 
prived of their dinner, which otherwife they received 
every day gratis. 

At the hour of dinner, a large bell was rung in 
the court, when thofe at work in the different parts 
of the building repaired to the dining-hall; where 
they found a wholefome and nourifhing repaift; 
confilting of abdut a pound and a quarter, Avoir- 
dupois weight, of a very rich foup of peas and 
barley, mixed with cuttings of fine white bread ; 
and a piece of excellent rye bread, weighing /even 
ounces; which laft they commonly put in their 
pockets, and carried home for their fupper. 
Children were allowed the fame portion as grown 
perfons ; and a mother, who had one or more 
. young children, was allowed a portion for each ‘of 
them. 

Thofe who, from ficknefs, or other bodily ififirmi- 
‘ties, were not able to come to the work-houfe;—as 
alfo thofe who, on account of young children they 
had to nurfe, or fick perfons to take care of, found 
it-more convenierit to work at their own lodgings, 
(and of théfe there were many,) were not on that 

account 
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account deprived of their dinners. Upon repre. 
fenting their cafes to the committee, tickets were 
granted them, upon which they were authorized to 
™ receive from the public kitchen, daily, the number 
of portiors ‘pecified in the ticket; and thefe they 
might fend for by a child, or by any other perfon 
they thought proper to employ; it was necedlary, 
however, that the ticket fhould always be produced, 
otherwife the portions were not delivered. This 
precaution was neceflary, to prevent abufes on the * 
part of the®poor. ; 

Many other precautions were taken to prevent 
frauds on the part of thofe employed in the kitchen, 
and in the various other offices and departments 
concerned in feeding the poor. 

The bread-corn, peas, barley, &c. were pur- 
chafed in the public market in large quantities, and 
at times when thofe articles were to be had at rea- 
fonable prices ; and were laid up in ftore-rooms 
provided for that purpofe, under the care of the 
ftore-keeper of the Military Work-houfe. 

The baker received hjs four by weight from 
the ftore-keeper, and in return delivered a certain 
fixed quantity of bread. Fach loaf, when well 

' baked. and afterwards dried, during four days, in 
a bread-room through which the air had a free 
paflage, weighed two pounds ten ounces Avoir- 
dupois. Such a loaf was diyided into fix portions; 
and large bafkets filled with thefe pieces being 
placed in the paffage leading to the dining-hall, 

» the portions were delivered out to the poor as 
they pafled ‘to go into the hall, each perfon who 

pafied 
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pailed "giving a medal of tin to the perfon who 
gave him the bread, in return for each portion re- 
edived. Thefe medals, which were given out to the 
poor each day in the halls where they worked, by 
the fteward, or by the infpectors of the hall, ferved 
to prevent frauds iu the diftribution of the bread ; 
the perfon who difiributed it being obliged to pro- 
duce them as vouchers of the quantity given out 
eaeh day. 

Thofe who had received thefe portions of bread, 
held them up in their hands upon their coming 
into the dining-hall, as a fign that they had a 
right to feat theml[clves at the tables ; and as many 
portions of bread as they produced, fo many por- 
tions of foup they were intitled to receive; and 
thofe portions which they did not eat they were 
-aflowed to carry away; fo that the delivery of bread 
was a check upon the delivery of foup, and «ce 
vera. 

"The kitchen was fitted up with all poffible atten- 
tion, as well to convenience, as to the economy of 
fuel. This will readilyebe believed by thofe wha 
are informed, that the whole work of the kitchen 
ts performed, with great eafe, by three cook- 
tigide ; and that the daily expence for tire-wood 
sdounts to no more than twelve creutzers, or 
four-pence balfpenny fterling, when dinner is pro- 
vided for 1000 people. ‘The number of perfons 
who are fed darly from this kitchen is, ut a medium, 
. in ‘fommer, about one thowfand, (rather more than 
lefs,) and in winter, about 1200. Frequently, how- 


ever, there have been more than 1500 at table. 
As 
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As a particular account of this, kitchen, with 
drawings; togtther with an account of a number 
of new and very interefting experiments relative to 

—the economy of fuel, will be annéxed to this work, 
I fhall add nothing more now upon the fubjett;: 
except it be the certificate, which may be feen'in 
the Appendix, No. IV; which I have thought pra. . 
dent to publifh, in order to prevent my being fuf 
pected of exgggeration in difplaying the advantages 
of my economical arrangements. 

The affertion, that a warm dinner may be 
cooked for 1000 perfons, at the trifling expence of 
four-pence halfpenny fer fucl; and that, too, where 
the cord, five feet cight inches and nine-tenths.lang, 
five feet eight inches and nine-tenths high, and five 
feet three inches and two-tenths wide, Englifh mea- 
fure, of pine-wood, of the moft indifferent qua 
lity, cofts aboye feven fhillings; and where the 
cord of hard wood, fuch as beech and oak, of 
equal dimenfions, cofts more than twice that fum, 
may appear incredible ; yet I will venture to affert, 
and I hereby pledge myfelf with the public to 
prove, that in the kitchen of the Military Aca-- 
demy at Munich, and efpecially in a kitchen lately 
‘built under my dire€tion at Verona, “in the Hofpital 
of Ja Preta, I have carried the cian of fuel fill 
fursher. 

To prevent frauds in the kitchen of the inftitu- 
dion for the poor at Munich, the ingredients are 
delivered each day by the ftore-keeper, to the. 
chief cook; and a perfon of confidence, not be, 
longing te the kitchen, attends at the proper hous 
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to fee that they are actually ufed. Some one of 
the intpettors, or other chief officer of the eftablith. 

- pian, alfo ateends at the hour of dinner, to fee that 

the victuals fornifhed to the poor are good; well 

‘drefled; and properly ferved up. 

As the dining-hall is not large enough to ac- 
commodate all the poor at ance, they dine in 
companies’ of as many as can be feated together 
(about 150); thofe who work in the houfe being 
ferved firft, and then thofe who come from the 
town. 

Though molt of thofe who work in their own 
lodgings fend for their dinnfrs, yet there are many 
others, and particularly fuch as from great age or 
other bodily infirmities are not able to work, who 
come from the town every day to the public hall to 
dine ; and as thefe are frequently obliged to wait 
forme time at the door, before they can be admitted 
into the dining hall ;—that is to fay, till all the poor 
who work in the houfe have finifhed their din- 
ners ;—-for their more comfortable accommodation, 
a large room, provided with a ftove for heating it 
“in winter, has been conftrudted, adjoining to the 
building of the inftitution, but not within the court, 
where thefe poor people affemble, and are theltered 
from the inclemency of the weather while they wait 

_ ¥or admittance into the dining-hall. ; 

To preferve order and decorum at thefe public 
dinners, and to prevent crowding and joftling at 
the door of the dining-hall, the fteward, or fome 
other officer of the houfe of fome authority, is 
va prefent.in the hall during dinier ; and two 

privates , 
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privates of the police guards, whd know molt of 
the poor perfonally, take poft at the door of the 
hall, one on each fide of it; aad between them 
the poor are obliged to pafs fingly imto the 
hall. 

As foon as a company have taken their places.at 


the table, (the foup being always ferved out and, 


placed upon the tables before they are admitted,) 
upon a fignal given by the officer who prefides at 
the dinner, they all repeat together a fhort prayer. 
Perhaps I ought to afk pardon for mentioning fo 
old-fafhioned a cuftom; but I own I am old. 
fafhioned enough myfelf to like fuch things. 

As an aceount in detail will be given in another 
place, of the expence of feeding thefe poor people, 
I fhall only obferve here, that this expence was 
confiderably leflened by the voluntary donations of 
bread, and offal meat, which were made by the 
bakers and butchers of the town and ‘fuburbs. 
The beggars, not fatisfied with the money which 
they extorted from all ranks of people by their 
unceafing importunity, had contrived to lay certain 
clafles of the inhabitants under regular periodical 
contributions of certain commodities; and efpe- 
cially eatables; which they collected in kind. Of 
this, nature were the contributions which were 
levied by them upon the bakers, butchers, keepers 
of eating-houfes, ale-houfe keepers, brewers, &c. 
all of whom were obliged, at {tated periods ;—once 
a-week at leaft ;—or oftener ;—to deliver to fuch of 
the beggars as prefented themfelves at the hour 
_ appointed, very confiderable quantities of bread, 
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, foup, and‘ other eatables; and to fuch @ 

Hh were thefe fhameful impofitions carried, 
tliat a confiderable trafic was actually carried on- 
with the articles fo collected, between the beg- 
gars and a number of petty fhop-keepers, or huck- 
fters, who purchafed them of the beggars, and 
made a bufinefs of felling them by retail to the 
indigent and induftrious inhabitants. And though 
thefe abufes were well known to the public, yet 
this-cuftom had fo long exifted, and fo formidable 
were the begrars become to thc inhabitants, that it 
was. by no means fafe, or advifeable, to refufe their 
demands. 

Upon the town being cleared of beggars, thefe 
impofitions ceafed of courfe; and the woithy 
citizens, who were rclicved from this burthen, felt 
fo fenfibly the fervice that was rendered them, 
that, to fhow their gratitude, and their defire to 
affift in fupporting fo ufeful an eftablihment, they 
voluntarily offered, in addition to their monthly 
fubfcriptions in money, to contribute every day a 
certain quantity of bread, meat, foup, &c. towards 
feeding the poor in the Military Work-houfe, 
And thefe articles were collected every day by the 
fervants of the eftablifhment ; who went round the 
town with {mall carts, neatly fitted up, and clegantly 
painted, and drawn by fingle {mall horfes, neatly 
harneffed. 

As in thefe, as well as in all othér collcétions of 
public charity, it was neceflary to arrange matters 
fq that the public might fafely place the moft per- , 
$& confidence in thofe who were charged with — 

thefe 
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thefe details; the colleGtions were’ made in a 
manner in which it was evidently impoffble for thofe 
employed in making them to defraud the poor of 
any part of that which their charitable and more 
opulent fcllow-citizens defigned for their relief. 
And to this circumftance principally it may, I be+ 
lieve, be attributed, that thefe donations have for 
fuch a length of time (more than five years) con- 
tinued to be fo confiderable. 

In the collection of the foup, and of the offal 
meat at the butchers’ fhops, as thofe aiticles were 
not very valuable and not eafily concealed or dif- 
pofed of, no particular precautions were neceflary, 
other than fending round publicly and at a corthin 
hour the carts deftined for thofe purpofes. Upon 
that for collecting the foup, which was upon fotr 
wheels, was a large catk neatly painted with an 
infciiption on each fide in large letters, ‘‘ for the 
“ Poor’? ‘hat for the meat held a large tub with 
a cover, painted with the fame colours, and marked 
on both fides with the tame infcription. 

Befide this tub, culer imaller tubs, painted in’ 
like manner, and bewing the fatac infcription, 
‘¢ for the Pocr,”’ were provided and hung up in 
confpicuous fituations in all the butchers’ {hops in 
the town. In doing this, two objects were had ia . 
views firft the convenience of the butchers, thar 
mM cutting up their meat they might have a con- 
venient place to lay by that which they thould 
deftine for the poor till it fhould .be called for. 
and fecopaly, | to give an opportunity to thofe. who 
fought meat fh their fhops to throw in any odd: 
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feraps; or bones, they might receive, and which 
they might not think worth the trouble of carrying 
home. 

Thefe odd pieces are more frequently to be met 
with in the lots which are fold in the butchers’ 
fhops in Munich than in almoft any other town; 
for as the price of meat is fixed by authority, the 
butchers have a right to fell the whole carcafe, the 
bad pieces with the good, fo that with each good 
lot there is what, in ‘this country is called the auge- 
wicht, that is to fay, an indifferent {crap of offal 
meat, or plece of bone, to make up the weight ;— 
and thefe refule pieces were very often thrown into 
the poors’ tub; and after being properly cleaned 
and boiled, ferved to make their foup much more 
favoury and nourifhing. 

In the colleétion of the daily donations of bread, 
as that article is more valuable, and more eafily 
concealed and difpofed of, more precautions 
were ufed to prevent frauds on the parts of the 
fervants who were fent round to make the col- 
legtion. 

The cart which was employed for this purpofe 
was furnifhed with a large wooden cheft, firmly 
nailed down upon it, and provided with a *good 
Jock and key; and this cheft, which was neatly 
painted, and embellifhed with an infcription, was 
fo contrived, by means of an opening in the top of 
a large vertical wouden tube fixed in its lid, and 
made in the form of a moufe-trap, that when it 
was locked, Fie it always was when it ‘ras fent 
sound for the donations of bread,) a loaf of ' 
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bread, or any thing of that fize, could be put into 
it; but nothing could be taken out of it by the 
fame opening. Upon the return of the cart, the 
bread-cheft was opened by the fteward, who keeps 
the key of it; and its contents, aftcr being entered 
in a regifter kept for that purpofe, were delivered 
over to the care of the ftore-keeper. 

The bread colle€ted was commonly fuch as not 

having been fold in time, hed become too old, hard, 
and {tale for the market, but which, being cut fine, 
a handful of it put into a bafon of good peafe-foup, 
was a great addition to it. 
* The amount of thefe charitable donations in 
kind, may be feen in the tranflations of the original 
returns, which are annexed in the Appendixs 
No. II. 

The collections of foup were not long continued, 
it being found to be in general of much too inferior 
a quality to be mixed with the foup made in the 
kitchen of the poor-houfe; but the collections of 
bread, and of ineat, continue to this time, and are 
{till very productive. 

But the greateft refource in feeding the poor, is 
ore which I am but juft beginning to avail myfelf 
of,—the ufe of potatoes *. Of this fubjeét, how. 
ever, .I fhall treat more largely hereafter. 

The above-mentioned precautions ufed in mak- 
ing collections in kind, may perhaps appear trifling, 
and fuperfluous ; they were neverthelels very necef- 
fary. It was alfo found neceffary to change all 
the poor’boxes in the churches, to prevent their * 


v . . 
* Thi was written ip the fummer of the yea 2795. 
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being robbed: for though in thofe which were firft 
put up, the openings were not only {mall, but 
ended in a curved tube, fo that it appeared almoft 
impofhble to get any of the money out of the box 
by the fame opening by which it was put into it; 
yet Means were found, by introducing into the 
opening thin pieces of elaftic wood, covered with 
bird-lime, to rob the boxes. This was prevented 
in the new boxes, by caufing the money to de- 
fcend through a fort of bag, with a hole in the 
bottom of it, o1 rather a flexible tube, made of 


chain-work, with iron wire, fufpended in the mid- 
dle of the box : 
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CHAP. VI. 


Apology for the Want of Method in treating the 
Subjeét under Confideration.—Of the various 
Means ufed for encouraging Indufiry among the 
Poor.—Of the mternal Arrangement and Go 
acrnment of the Houfe of Induftry.—Why called 
the Mtrlitary Work-houfe.—Of the Manner in 
which the Bufinefs 1s carried on there.—Of the 
various Means ufed for preventing Frauds 
carrying on the Bufinefs in the different Manus 
fudures.—Of the flourifaing State of thofe Manu» 
faclures. 


"T oucH all the different parts of a well-arranged 
eftablifhment go on together, and harmonize, 

like the parts of a piece of mufic in full fcore, yet, 
in defcribing fuch an eftablifhment, it is impofhible 
to write like the mufician, in /core, and to make 
all the parts of the narrative advance together. 
Various movements, which exift together, and 
which have the moft intimate connection and de- 
pendence upon cach other, muft neverthelefs be 
defcribed feparately ; and the greateft care and 
attention, and frequently no fmall fhare of addrefs, 
are neceflary in the management of fuch defcrip- 
tions, to render the details intelligible ; and to give 
the wholgts full effeé&t of order ;—dependence ;—- 
,~gonnedction ;—and harmony. And in no cafe can 


thefe difficulties be greater, than in defcriptions like 
F2 thofe 
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thofe in which I am now engaged; where the 
number of the objects, and of the details, is fo great, 
that it is difficult to determine which fhould be at- 
tended to firft; and how far it may fafely be pur- 
fued, without danger of the others being too far 1e- 
moved from their proper places ;—or excluded ;— 
or forgotten. 

» The various mcafures adopted, and precautions 
taken, in arrefting the beggars,—im collecting and 
diftributing alms,—in eftablifhing order and police 
among them,—in fecding and clothing the poor,~ 
and in eftablifhing various manufactures for giving 
them employment, arc all fubjects which ceferve, 
and require, the moft particular explanation; yct 
thofe are not only operations which were begun 
at the fame time, and cartied on toscther; but they 
are fo dependent upon each other, that it is almoft 
impoffible to have a complete idea of the onc, with- 
out being acquainted with the others ; or of treat- 
ing of the one, without mentioning the others at 
the fame time.—This, therefore, muft be my ex- 
eufle, if lam taxed with want of method, or of per- 
{picuity in the defcriptions; and this being premifud, 
1 fhall proceed to give an account of the various 
objets and operations which yet remain to be de- 
{cribed. 

I have already obferved how neceflary it tas to 
encourage, by every poflible means, a f{pirit of in- 
duftry and emulation among thofe, who, from 
leading a life of indolence and debauchery, were 
to be made uleful members of fociety ; qnd I have 
mentioned fome of the meafures which were adopted 
for that purpofe. It remains for me to purfue this “ 

. interefting 
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interefting fubje€t, and to treat it, in all its details, 
with that care and attention which its importance 
fo juftly demands. 

Though a very generous price was paid for la- 
bour, in the different manufactures in which the 
poor were employed, yet, that alone was not enough 
to intereft them fufficiently in the occupations in 
which they were engaged. To excite their activity, 
and inpire them with a true fpirit of perfevering 
induftry, it was neceffary to fire them with envala- 
tion ;— to awaken in them a dormant paffion, 
whofe influence they had never felt ;—the love of 
honelt fame ;—an ardent defire to excel ;—the 
love of glory;—or by what other more humble or 
pompous name this paflion, the moft noble, and 
moft bencficent that warms the human heart, can 
be diftinguifhed. 

To cacite emulation ;—praifle ;—diftin@iions ; — 
rewards ure neceflary; and thefe were all employed. 
Thofe who diftinguifhed themfelves by their ap- 
plication, —by their induftry,—by their addrefs,— 
were publicly praifed and encouraged ;—brought 
forward, and placed in the moft confpicuous fitua- 
tions ;——pointed out to ftrangers who vifited the 
eftablifhment ; and particularly named and pro- 
pofed as models for others to copy. A particular 
drefs, a fort of uniform for the eftablifhment, 
which, though very economical, as may be feen 
by the details which will be given of it in another 
place, was neverthelefs elegant, was provided; 
and this drefs, as it was given out gratis, and 
only beftowed upon thofe who particularly diftin- 


ace ined the themftlves, was foon looked upon as an 
F 3 honourable 
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honourable mark of approved merit; and ferved 
wery powerfully to excite emulation among the 
competitois. I doubt whether vanity, in any in- 
ftance, ever furveyed itfelf with more felf-gratifica- 
tion, than did fome of thefe poor people when they . 
firft put on their new drefs. 

How neceflary is it to be acquainted with the 
feeret fprincs of action in the human heart, to direct 
éven the loweft and moft unfeeling clafs of man- 
kind !—The machine is intrinfically the fame in all 
Gituations ;—the great fecret is, fir/? to put it in tune, 
before an attempt is made to play upon it. The 
jarring founds of former vibrations muft firft be 
ftilled, otherwife no harmony can be produced ; but 
when the inftrument is in order, the notes cannot 
fail to anfwer to the touch of a fkilful mafter. 

Though every thing was done that could be de- 
vifed to imprefs the minds of all thofe, old and 
young, who frequented this eftablifhment, with fuch 
fentiments as were neceffary in order to their becom- 
ing good and ufeful members of fociety ; (and in 
thefe attempts I was certainly fuccefsful, much be- 
yond my moft fanguine expectations; ) yet my hopes 
were chiefly placed on the rifing generation. 

The children, therefore, of the poor, were ob- 
jeéts of my peculiar care and attention. To induce 
their parents to fend them to the eftablifhment, 
even before they were old enough to do any kind 
of work, when they attended at the regular hours, 
they not only received their dinner gratis, but each 
of them was paid three creutzers a day for doing 
nothing, but merely being prefent. wher thers 
worked. fi 
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I have already mentioned that thefe children, 
who were too young to work, were placed upon 
feats built round the halls where other children 
worked. This was done in order to infpire them 
with a defire to do that, which other children, 
apparently more favoured,—more careffed,—and 
more praifed than themfelves, were permitted to 
do; and of which they were obliged to be idle fpec- 
tators; and this had the deiired effect. ; 

As nothing is fo tedious to a child as being 
obliged to fit ftill in the fame place for a confider- 
able time, and as the work which the other more 
favoured children were engaged in, was light and 
eafy, and appeared rather amufing than otherwife, 
being the {pinning of hemp and flax, with fmalI 
light wheels, turned with the foot, thefe children, 
who were obliged to be fpectators of this bufy and 
entertaining fcene, became fo uneafy in their fitua- 
tions, and fo jealous of thofe who were permitted 
to be more active, that they frequently folicited 
with the greateft importunity to be permitted to 
work, and often cried moft heartily if this favour 
was not inftantly granted them. 

How fweet thefe tears were to me, can eafily be 
imagined ! 

The joy they fhowed upon being permitted to 
def€end from their benches, and mix with the work- 
ing children below, was equal to the folicitude with 
which they had demanded that favour. 

They were at firft merely furnifhed with a wheel, 
which they turned for feveral days with the foot, 


withiout beifi itted to attempt any thing fus- 
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ther. As {oon as they were become dexterous in 
this fimple operation, and habit had made it fo eafy 
and familiar to them that the foot could continue its 
motion mechanically, without the affiftance of the 
head ;—1ill they could go on with their work, even 
though their attention was employed upon fome- 
thing elfe ;—till they could anfwer queftions, and 
converfe freely with thofe about them upon indiffer- 
ent fubjeéis, without interrupting or embarrafling 
the regular motion of the wheel, then,—and not till 
then,—they were furnifhed with hemp or flax, and 
were taught to {pin. 

When they had arrived at a certain degree of 
dexterity in {pinning hemp and flax, they were put 
to the {pinning of wool; and this was always repre- 
fented to them, and confidered by them, as an ho- 
nourable promotion. Upon this occafion they com- 
monly received fome public reward, a new fhirt,— 
a pair of fhoes,—or perhaps the uniform of the 
eftablifhment, as an cncouragement to them to per- 
fevére in their induftrious habits. 

As conflant application to any occupation for 
ioo great a length of time is apt to produce dif- 
guft, and in children might even be detrimental to 
health, befide the hour of dinner, an hour of re-* 
laxation from work, (from eight o’clock till nine,) 
in the forenoon, and another hour, (from three 
o’clock till four,) in the afternoon, were allowed 
them; and thefe two hours were fpent in a fchool ; 
which, for want of room elfewhere in the houfe, 
was kept in the dining-hall, where they were 
faught reading, writing, and arithmeticy~hy a 
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fchool-mafter engaged and paid for that purpofe * 
Into this fchool other perfons who worked in the 
houfe, of 2 more advanced age, were admitted, if 
they requefted it; but few+grown perfons feemed 
defirous of availing themfelves of this permiffion. 
a\s to the children, they had no choice in the mate 
ter; thofe who belonged to the cftablifhment were 
obliged to attend the fchool 1egularly every day, 
morning and evening. The fchool books, paper, 
pens, and ink, were furnifhed at the expence of the 
eftablifhment. 

To diftinguifh thofe among the grown perfons 
that worked in the houfe, who fhewed the greateft 
dexterity and induftry in the different manufactures 
in which they were employed, the beft workmen 
weie feparatcd from the others, and formed dil- 
tinct claffes, and were even affigned fepirate rooms 
and apartments. ‘This feparation was productive 
of many advantages ; for, befide the fpirit of emu- 
lation which it excited, and kept alive, in every 
part of the eftablifhment, it afforded an oppor- 
tunity of carrying on the diflurcar manufactures 
in a very advantageous minner. The moft dex- 


* Asthefe childien were not that up and confined ike prifonere 
m the houfe of indu‘dtiy, bue all lodged in the town, with their pa- 
tents or friends, they had many opportunites to recreate themfelves, 
and take exercife in the open ur, not only on holidays, of which 
ther@ait a very iarge number indeed kept im Bavaria, but alfo on 
woik.ng days, in coming and going to and from the houfe of in- 
duftry. Had rot this been the cafe, a reafunable time would cer- 
tainly have been allowed thew for play and recreation. The cadets 
belonging to the Miltary Academy at Munich are allowed no lefs 
thin thee é.ursa day for exercife and iclaxationy viz. one dow imme. 
*rately after dinner, which 1s devoted to mufic, and sive bourse, tatge 
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tetous among the wool-fpinners, for inftance, 
were naturally employed upon the fineft wool, 
fuch as was ufed in the fabrication of the fineft 
and moft valuable goods; and it was very necef. 
fary that thefe {pinners fhould be fepatated from 
the others, who worked upon coarfer materials ; 
otherwife, in the manipulations of the wool, as 
particles of it are unavoidably difperfed about in 
all direCtions when it is fpun, the coarfer particles 
thos mixing with the fine would greatly injure 
the manufaCture. It was likewife neceffary, for 
a fimilar reafon, to feparate the fpinners who were 
employed in fpinning wool of different colours. 
But as thefe, and many-other like precautions are 
well known to all manufacturers, it is not neceflary 
that I fhougd infift upon them any farther in this 
place; nor indeed is it neceflary that I fhould 
enter into all the details of any of the manu- 
factures carried on in the eftablifhment I am de- 
fcribing. It will be quitc fufficient, if I merely 
enumerate them, and give a brief account of the 
meafures adopted to prevent frauds on the parts of 
the workmen, and others, who were employed in 
carrying them on. 

In treating this fubject it will however be necef- 
fary to go back a little, and to give a more par- 
ticular account of the internal government of this 
eftablifhment ; and firft of all I muft obferve, that 
the government of the Military Work-boufe, as 
it ie called, is quite diftin&® from the government 
of the inftitution for the poor; the Work-houfe 
" ikeing merely a manufactory, like any“other ee 
fadtory, fupported _ its own private capt 
; which 
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which capital has no connedtion whatever with 
any fund deftined for the poor.—It is under the 
fole dire€tion of its own particular governors and 
overfeers, and is carried on at the fole rifk of the 
owner. The inflitution for the poor, on the other 
hand, is merely an inftitution of charity, joined to 
a general direction of the pélice, as far as it relates 
to paupers, The committee, or deputation, as it 
is called, which is at the head of this inftitution, 
has the fole direGtion of all funds deftined for the 
relief of the poor in Munich, and the diftribution 
of alms. This deputation has likewife the direc- 
tion of the kitchen, and bakehoufe, which sre 
eftablifhed in the Military Work-houfe; and of 
the details relative to the feeding of the poor; for 
it is from the funds deftined for, the relief of the 
' poor that thefe expences are defrayed: the depu- 
tation is alfo in conneétion with the Military 
Work-houfe relative to the clothing of the poor, 
and the difiribution of rewards to thofe of them 
who particularly diftinguifhed themfelves by their 
good behaviour and their induftry, but this is 
merely a mercantile correfpondence. The deputa- 
tion has no right to interfere in any way whatever 
in the internal management of this eftablifhment, 
confidered as a manufactory. In this refpect it is 
to all intents and purpofes a perfectly diftin& and 
independent eftablifhment.—But notwithftanding 
this, the two eftablifhments are fo dependent on 
each other in many refpects, that neither of then 

could well fubfift alone. 
. pthe Mflitary Work-houfe being principally 
, cury as a manufactory for clothing the arttiy, 
its 
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its capital, which at firft confifted in about 150,000 * 
florins, but which has fince increafed to above 
250,000 florins, was advanced by the military 
cheft,—and hence it ir, that it was called the 
Military Work-houje, and put under the direction of 
the cquncil of war. 

For the internal m&nagement of the cftablifh- 
ment, a fpecial commiffion was named, confifting 
of, one counfellor of war, of the department of 
military economy, or of the clothing of the 
ariry ;—one captain, which laft is infpcctor of the 
houfe, and bas apartments in it, where he lodgvs ; 
—and the ftore-keeper of the magazine of military 
clothing. 

Thefe commiffioners, v ho have the magazine of 
military clothing at the fume time under their di- 
rection, have, under my immediate fuperintend- 2 
ence, the fole government and direction of this 
eftablifhment ;—of all the inferior officers ;—fer- 
vants ;—— manufacturers ;—and woikmen, belong- 
ing to it; and of all mercantile operations ;—con- 
traéls 3— purchafes ;—fales, &c. And it is with 
thefe commiflioners that the regiments correfpond, 
in order to be furnifhed with clothing, and other 
neceffaries; and into their hands they pay the" 
amount of the differcnt articles reccived. 

The cath belonging to this eflablifhment is 
placed in a cheft furnifhed with three feparate 
locks, of one of which each of the commiftioners 
keeps the key; and all thefe commiffioners are 
jointly, and feverally, anfvecrable for the contents 
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Thefe commiffioners hold their feffions regularly 
twice a week, or oftener if circumftances require 
it, in a room in the Military Work-houfe deftined 
for that pyrpofe, where the correfpondence, and 
all accounts and documents belonging to the efta- 
blifhment, and other iccords, are kept; and 
where the fecretary of the commiffion conftantly 
attends. 

When very large contra.ts are made for the pur- 
chafe of raw matcrials, particulurly when they are 
made with foreigners, the conditions are firft fub- 
mitted by the commiffioners to the council of war 
for thei approbation ; but in all concerns of lefs 
moment, and particularly in all the current bufi- 
nefy of the eflablifhment ;—in the ordinary pur- 
chafes, —fales, —and othcr mercantile tranfaétions 3 
the commiflioners act by their own immediate au- 
thority: but all the tranfa€iicns of the commif 
fioncrs being entered regularly in ther journals, 
and the moft particular account of all fales, and 
purchafes, and other receipts and expenditures 
being kept; and inventoiics being taken every 
year, of all raw material ;—manufactures upon 
-hand ;—and other effects, belonging to the efta- 
bhihment; and an annual account of profit and 
lofs, regularly made out; all peculation, and other 
abufes, are moft effectually prevented. 

‘The {teward, or Store-keepcr of raw materials, as 
he is called, has the care of all raw materials, and 
of all finifhed manufaCtures deftined for private fale. 
The former are kept in magazincs, or ftore-rooms, 

-¢ whichMhe alone has the keys,—the latter ate 
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kept in rooms fet apart as a ftore,—or fhop,— 
where they are expofed for public infpection, and 
fale. To prevent abufes in the fale of thefe manu- 
factures, their prices, which are determined upon 
a calculation of what they coft, and a certain per 
cent. added for the profits of the houfe, are marked 
upon the goods, and are never altered; and a 
regular account is kept of all, even of the moft 
inconliderable articles fold, in which not only the 
commodity, with its quality, quantity, and price, 
ig fpecified ; but the name of the purchafer, and 
the day of the month when the purchafe was made, 
are mentioned. 

All articles of clothing deftined for the armv 
which are made up in the houfe; as well as all 
goods in the piece, deftined for military clothing, 
_ are ‘lodged in the Military Magazine; which is 
fituated at fome diftance from the Military Work- 
houfe ; and is under the care and infpection of the 
Military ftore-keeper. 

From this Military Magazine, which may be 
confidered as an appendix to the Military Work- 
howe, and is in fact under the fame direction, the 
regiments are fupplied with every article of their 
clothing. But in order that the army accounts 
may be more fimple, and more eafily checked, and 
that the total annual expence of each regiment may 
be more readily afcertained, the regiments pay, 
at certain fixed prices, for all the articles thcy re- 
ceive ‘from the Military Magazine, and charge fuch 
expenditures i in the annual account which they fend 
in ‘0 the War Office. ‘ as 
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The order obferved with regard to the delivery of 
the raw materials by the ftore-keeper or fteward of 
the Military Work-houfe to thofe employed in ma- 
nufacturing them, is as follows : 

In the manufactures of wool,. for inftance, he 
delivers to the mafter-clothier a certain quantity, 
commonly roo pounds, of wool, of a certain 
quality and defcription; taken from a_ certai 
divifion, or bin, in the Magazine; bearing a cers 
tain number; in oder to its being forted. And 
as a regifter is kept of the wool that is put into 
thefe bins from time to time, and as the lots of 
wool are always kept feparate, it is perfectly eafy 
at any time to determine when,—and where,—and 
from whom, the wool delivered to the forter was 
purchafed; and what was paid forit; and confe- 
quently, to trace the wool from the flock where it 
was grown, to the cloth into which it was formed ; 
and even to the perfon who wore it. And fimilar 
arrangements are adopted with regard to all 
other raw materials ufed in the various manu- 
factures. 

The advantages arifing from this arrangement 
are too obvious to require being particularly men- 
tioned. It not only prevents numberlefs abufes on 
the part of thofe employed in the various manufac- 
tures, but affords a ready method of detecting any 
frauds on the part of thofe from whom the raw ma- 
terials are purchafed. 

‘The wool received by the mafter-clothier is by 
him delivered to the wool-forters to be forted. 
pr prevent frauds on the part of the wool-forters,. - 

; not . 
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ngtonly all the wool-forters work in the fame room, 
under the immediate infpeCtion of the mafter wool- 
forter, but a certain quantity of each lot of wool 
being forted in the frefence of fome ene of the 
public officers belonging to the houfe, it is feen by 
the experiment how much per cent. is loft by the 
feparation of dirt and filth in forting; and the 
quantity of forted wool of the different qualities, 
which the forter is obliged to deliver for each hun- 
dred pounds weight of wool received from the ma- 
guvine, is from hence determined. 

The great fecrct of the woollen manufactory i is 
in the forting of the wool, and il this is not par- 
ticularly attend.d to; that is to fay, Uf the different 
kinds of wool of vorous queitucs which cach 
ficece naturally contains, are not carefully fepa- 
rated ; and if each hind of wool is not employed 
for that pmpofe, and for that alcrc, for which it is 
beft calculated, no woollen manufactory can pofli- 
bly fubfift with advantage. 

Each fleece is commonly feparated into five or 
fix differcnt parcels of wool, of different qualities, 
by the forters in the Military Work-hvufe 5 and ot 
thefe parcels, fome are employed for warp ;— 
others for woof ;—others for combing ;—and that 
which is very coarfe and indifierent, for coarfe 
mittens for the peafants; for the lifts of broad 
cloths, &c. 

The wool, when forted, is delivercd back by the 
migfter-clothier to the fteward, who now places it 
in the forted-wool magazine, where it is kept in 
Separate bins, according to its differcitt qualities 

and 
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and deftinations, till it is delivered out to be manu- 
faétured. As thefe bins are all numbered, and as 
the quality and deftination of the woal which is 
lodged in each bin is always the fame, it is fuffi- 
cient in defcribing the wool afterwards as it pafles 
through the hands of the different manufacturers, 
merely to mention ss number; that is to fay, the 
number of the bin in the forted-wool-magasine from 
whence it was taken. 

As a more particular account of thefe varidus 
manipulations, and the means ufed to prevent 
frauds, may not only be interefting to all who are 
curious in thefe matters, but may alfo be of read 
ufe to fuch as may engage in fimilar undertakiga, 
I fhall take the liberty to enlarge a little upom this 
fubjcé. 

From the magazine of forted wool, the mafter. 
clothier receives this forted wool again, in order to 
its being wolfed,—greafed,—carded,—and fpan, 
under his infpection, and then delivered into the 
ftore-room of woollen yarn. As woollen yarn be 
receives it again, and delivers it to the cloths 
weaver.—The cloth-weaver returns it in cloth 
to the fteward.—The fteward delivers it to the 
fuller;—-the fuller to the cloth-fhearer;—the cloths 
fhearer to the cloth-prefler ;—+and the cloth-prefler 
to the fteward ;—and by this laft it is delivered 
into the Military Magazine, if deftined for the 
army; if not, it is placed in the thop for fale. The 
majter-clothier is anfwerable for all the forted wool | 
he receives, till he deliversit to the clerk of ths — 
wool-fpinners ; and alt his accounts are fettled+ 
eo fteward once a week.——The clerk of the 
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3} he receives from the matter-clothier, till it is 
idelivered i in yarn in the ftore-room; and his ac- 
counts are likewife fettled with the mafter-clothier, 
and with the clerk of the ftorc-room, (who is called 
the clerk of the controul,) once a week. The 
fpimners wages are paid by the clerk of the con- 
tron], upon the fpin-ticket, figned by the clerk of 
the fpinners; in which ticket, the quantity and 
spitality of the yarn fpun being fpecified, together 
withthe name of the fpinner, the weekly delivery 
of yarn by the clerk of the fpinners into the ftore- 
voom, muft anfwer to the f{pin-tickets received and 
paid by the clerk of the controul. More effectually 
to prevent frauds, each delivery of yarn to the clerk 
of the fpinners is bound up in a feparate bundle, to 
which is attached an abftraét of the fpin-ticket, in 
which abftract is fpecified, the name of the fpinner; 
-~the date of the delivery ;—the number of the 
{pin-ticket ;—and the quantity and quality of the 
yarn. ‘This arrangement not only facilitates the 
fettlement of the weekly accounts between the clerk 
obghe fpinnere and the clerk of the controul, when 
‘the farmer makes his weekly delivery of yarn into 
fie fore-room, but renders it eafy alfo to detec 
amy frauds committed bythe fpinners. 

The wages of the {pinners are regulated by the 

4 finenefs of the yarn; that is, by the number of 
fkains, of rather knots, which they fpin from the 
,pound of wool. Each knot is compofed of 100 
\eteads,~and each thread, or turn of the reel, is 
Bavarian yards in length; and to prevent 
ea, ‘peeling, clock-reels, proved and fealéd, 
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are furnifhed by the eftablifhment to all the fpin- 
- ners. It is poflible, however, notwithitandigg this 
precaution, for the fpinners to commit frands, by 
binding up.knots containing a fmaller number of 
threads than 100.—It is true they have little tempt. 
ation to do fo, for as their wages are in fact paid 
by the weight of the yarn delivered, and the num 
ber of knots ferving merely to determine the price 
by the pound which they have a right to teceive, 
any advantages they can derive from frauds com 
mitted in reeling are very trifling indeed., But 
trifling as they are, fuch frauds would no doubt 
fometimes be committed, were it not knowa that i 
is abfolutely unpoffble for them to efcape deteftion... 

Not only the clerk of the fpinners examines the 
yarn when he receives it, and counts the threads in, 
any of the knots which appear to be too fmall, but 
the name of the fpinner, with a note of the quan- 
tity of knots, accompanies the yarn into the flores 
room, as was before obferved, and from thence to 
the fpooler, by whom it is wound off; any frauds 
committed in reeling cannot fail to be brought 
home to the fpinner. 

The bundles of carded wool delivered to the 
fpinners, though they are called pounds, are not exa& 
pounds. They contain each as much more than 2 
pound, as is neceffary, allowing for waftage in fpin- 
ning, in order that the yarn when {pun may weigh 
a pound. If the yarn is found to be wanting -in, 
weight, a proportional deduction is made from the 


wages of the {pinner ; which deduGtion, to egy ; 


frids, amoadts to a trifle more than the value of, 
the yarn ‘which is wanting. , 
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“Stands in weaving are prevented by delivering 
e’yarn to the weavers by weight, and receiving - 

the cloth by weight from the loom. In the other 
operations of the manufactures, fuch as fulling, 
fhearing, prefling, &c. no frauds are to be appre- 
herided. 

m Similar precautions are taken. to prevent frauds 
#4 the Tinen ;—cotton;—end other manufactures 
eafried on in the houfe; and fo effectual are the 
wiibams adopted, that during more than five years 
fitice'the eftablifhment was inftituted, no one fraud 
OF the teaft confequence has been difcovered; the 
évident impoflibility of efcaping deteétion in thofe 
piattices, having prevented the attempt. 

Though the above-mentioned details may be fuf- 
figjent to give fome idea of the general order which 
reignd:in every part of this extenfive eftablifhment ; 
yet, as fyecefs in an undertaking of this kind de- 
pénds effentially on carrying on the bufinefs in all 
its various branches in the moft methodical manner, 
ad rendering one operation a check upon the other, 
as well as in making the perfons employed abfolute- 
ly ‘féfponfible for all frauds and neglects committed 
in their various departments, I hall either add in 
“ate Appendix, or publith feparately, a full account 

f the internal details of the various trades and 
‘manufagtures cayried on in the Military Work- 
: honfe, and copies of all the different ticketss;—re- 

turns,—tables,—accoynts, &c. made ufe of in car- 
veying of the bufinefs of this eftablifhment. 
“+, Fhough thefe accounts will render this work 
i spore | a} than I could have withed, yet, 
at fid “details can hardly fail to be very. uleful to 
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thofe who, either upon a larger or fmaller feale, 
may engage in fimilar utidertakings, I lave eal 
mined to publifh them. an 

To fhow that the regulations oberted St cary. 
ing on the various trades and manufactures ite die 
Military Work-houfe are good, it will, }. ated 
myfelf, be quite fufficient to refer to the froutith- 
ing ftate of the eftablifhment ;—to its” 
reputation ;—to its extenfive connetti 
reach even to foreign countries ;+-to the dos 
ality with which all its ewgagements are fulfifled ¢=— 
to its unimpeached credit ;—and to its grow! 
wealth. ; 

Notwithftanding all the dilad witha 
which it laboured in its infant ftate, hi’ ret pits 
arifing from it during the fix years it Hus éxiffad 
amount to above 100,000° florins; after the ee. 
pences of every kind,—falaries,—wages,—repairs, 
&c. have been deduéted; and the bufinefy,"ls = 
much increafed of late, in confequetice of the” 
mentation of the demands of clothidg for 4 
troops, that the amount of the orders received! andl 
executed the laft year did not fall mach thedt<6f 
half a million of florins. 

It may be proper to obferve, that, not the while 
army of the EleGtor, but only the fifteen Bavarian 
regements, are furnifhed with clothing from the 
Military Work-houfe at Munich.. The troops ‘of 
the Palatinate, and thofe of the Duchies of fuliers 
and Bergen, receive their clothing from a acted 
eftablifhment at Manheim. : 
* The Milirary Work-houfe at Masihelm was iidasl 

p“eretted feveral months before that st Maiitch ; ; 
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en it is not immediately connetted with any in- 
Bitusion for the poor,—as the poor are not fed in 
it,~-and as it was my firft attempt, or coup d’effai, 
it is, in many refpedts, inferior in its internal arrange- 
ments to that at Munich. I have theréfore chofen 
this daft for the fubject of my defcriptions ; and 
d propofe it as a model for imitation, in pre- 
to the other. 
a As both thefe eftablifhments owe their exiftence 
te:apyielf, and as they both remain under my im- 
pa fuperintendance, jt may very naturally be 
piked, why that at Manheim has not been put 
‘apen the fame footing with that at Munich ?— 
My an{wer to this queftion would be, that a va- 
riety of circumftancés, too foreign to my prefent 
Tubje& to be explained here, prevented the efta- 
a of the Military Work-houfe at Manheim 
bsing-carried to that perfection which I could have 
withed *. 
But it is time that I fhould return to the poor 
at Munich ; for whofe comfort and happinefs I Ia- 
boured with fo much pleafure, and whofe hiftory 
remain by far the moft interefting part af 
this publication. 


a Since the publication of the firit edition of this Eflay, the Author 
jhad vereived an account of the total deftrucion of thé*Military Work- 
4 hovfe at Manheim. It way fet on fire, and burnt to the ground, 
ieee late ege of that eity by the Auftrian troops. 
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CHAP. VII. | aw 
' A ier 
A farthir Account of the Poor who were. trasght 
together in the Houfe of Indufiry:—And of the 
interchting Change which was produced i éhajr - 
Manners and Difpoftions.—Varioug Profs that 
the Means ufed for making them induftrious,'teme 
Jortable, and happy, were fuccefsful. bar 
: ‘fe 
pe awkwardnefs of thefe poor. creatures, when 
they were firft taken from the Rirgety ae - 
gars, and put to work, may eafily be.conceived ; 
but the facility with which they acquired. addgefs 
in the various manufactures in which they were 
employed, was very remarkable, and much ex- 
ceeded my expectation. But what was quite fur- 
prifing, and at the fame time interefting by the 
higheft degree, was the apparent and rapid change 
which was produced in their manners,—in their 
general behaviour,—and even in the very air of 
their countenances, upon being a little accultomed 
to their new fituations. The kind ufage they met 
with, and the comforts they enjoyed, feemed to have 
foftened their hearts, and awakened in them fenti- 
ments as new and furprifing to themfelves, as they 
were interefting to thofe about them. oan) wee 
_ The melancholy gloom of mifery, and air of , 
uneafinefs and embarraffment, difappeared by little 
sand little from their countenances, and were Sony ‘ 
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cbbed ‘by a ‘timid dawn of cheerfulnefs, rendered 
vivoft exquifitely interefting- by a certain mixture of 
filent gratitude, which no language can defcribe. 
In the infancy of this eftablifhment, when thefe 
poor creatures were firft brought together, I ufed 
very: frequently to vifit them,—to fpeak kindly to 

-~and to encourage them ;—and I feldom 
pafied through the halls where they were at work, 
withont being a witnefs to the moft moving fcenes. 

t€Spjeees, formerly the moft miferable and 
wWeetched, whom I had feen for years as beggars 
jathe ftreets ;—young women,—perhaps the un- 
Rappy vidtims of feduction, who, having loft their 
reputation, and being turned adrift in the world, 
without a friend and without a home, were reduced 
to the néceflity of begging, to fuftain a miferable 
ekiflence, now recognized me as their benefactor, 
and, with tears dropping faft from their cheeks, con- 
tinued their work in the moft expreffive filence, 

If they were afked, what the matter was with 
them? their anfwer was, (‘nichts’) “* nothing ;” 
accompanied by a look of affeétionate regard and 

¢, fo exquifitely touching as frequently 
fd ¢ tears from the moft infenfible of the by- 


dt ste not pofible to be miftaken with refpe& | 
#0 the real ftate of the minds of thefe poor peofile ; 
every thing about them fhowed that they were 
deeply.affected with the kindnefs fhown them ;— 
ated. that rheir hearts were realty foftened, appeared, 
ant only from their unaffected expreffions of gra- 
” Sa on aifo from, the effufions of their affec- 
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tionate regard for thofe who were dearte them. In 
fhort, never did I witnefs fach affeCting fcenes ax 
paffed between fome ef thefe poor people and their 
children. mi 

it was mentioned above that the children, wee 
Separated from the grown perfons. This was shiv 
cafe at firft; but as foon as order was thoroughiy: 
eftablifhed in every part of the, houfe, and the pean: 
people had acquired a certain degree of addvels‘dus. 
their work, and evidently took pleaftre in #,’ as 
many of thofe who had children exprefied an earn 
defire to have them near them, permifion ‘aca 
granted for that purpofe; and the {pinning teal 
by degreey, were filled with the mot, insimefting. 
little groups of induftrious families, whe vied with: 
each other in diligence and addrefe; and ‘who dif- 
played a fcene, at once the moft bufy, and he matt 
cheerful, that can be imagined. 

An induftrious family is ever a pleafing objet; 
but there was fomething peculiarly intereMings aayé 
affecting in the groups of thefe poor peoples 
Whether it was, that thofe who faw them ¢ 
pared their prefent fituation with the ftate of a 
ang wretchednefs from which they had been takemg: . 
—or whether it was the joy and exultation which" 
were exprefied in the countenances of the poor pa- 
renté in contemplating their children all bufily em. 
ployed about them ;—or the air of felf-fatisfaGion | 
which thefe little urchins put on, at the confcioaf>_ 
nefs of their own dexterity, while they purfued: 
work with redoubled diligence upon Being obler 
shat rendered the feene fo fingulurly rane’ 
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K-know not; but certain it is, that few ftaangers 
swho vifited the eftablifhment came out of thefe - 
‘halls without being much affected. 

Many humane and well-difpofed pcrfons are 
often withheld from giving alms, on account of 
the bad character of beggars in general; but this 
eitcumftance, though it ought undoubtedly to be 
taken into confideration in determining the mode 
of adminiftering our charitable affiftance, fhould 
certainly not prevent our interefting ourfelves in 
the fate of thefe unhappy beings. On the con- 
arary, it ought to be an additional incitement to us 
to relieve them ;—for nothing is miore certain, 
than that their crimes are very often the qfe?s, 
not the caufes of their mifery ; and when this is 
the cafe, by removing the caufe, the effects will 
ceafe, 

Nothing is more extraordinary and unaccount- 
able than the inconfiftency of mankind in every 
thing, even in the practice of that divine virtue 
benevolence ; and moft of our miftakes arife more 
from indolence and from inattention, than from any 
, hing.elfe. The bufy part of mankind arc too in- 
‘tent upon their own private purfuits; and thofe who 
“fave leifure are too averfe from giving them- 
felves trouble, to inveftigate a fubject but too 
generally confidered as urefome and unintereft- 
Pe- But if it be true, that we are really happy 
only in proportion as we ought to be fo ;—that is, 
im proportion as we are inftrumental in promoting 

e happinefs of others; no ftudy furely can be fo 
interelting, as that which teaches us how moft effe:- 
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tually to contribute to the well-being of our fellow. 
creatures. 

If Jove be blind, fe/f-/ove is certainly very fhort- 
fighted; and, without the afliftance of reafon and 
reflection, is but a bad guide in the purfuit of hap- 
pinefs. 

Thofe who take pleafure in depreciating all the 
focial virtues have reprefented pity as a mere 
felfith paffion; and there are fome circumftances 
which appear to juftify this opinion. It is cers 
tain that the misfortunes of others affe€&t us, not 
in proportion to their greatnefs, but in proportion 
to their nearnefs to ourfelves; or to the chances 
that they may reach us in our turns. A rich man 
is infinitely more affected at the misfortune of his 
neighbour, who, by the failure of a banker with 
whom he had trufted the greater part of his for- 
tune,—by an unlucky run at play,—or by other 
loffes, is reduced from a ftate of affluence, to the 
neceflity of laying down his carriage ;—leaving 
the town ;—and retiring into the country upon a 
few hundreds a-year ;—than by the total ruin of the 
induftrious tradefman over the way, who is dragged 
to.prifon, and his numerous family of young and 
helplefs children left to ftarve. 

But however felfith pity may be, benevolence 
certdinly fprings from a more noble origin. It is 
a good-natured, generous fentiment, which does 
Not require being put to the torture in order to be 
ftimulated to action. And it is this fentiment, 
fot pity or compaffion, which I would with te 
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. Pity is always attended with pain; and if our 
fafferings at being witnefles of the diftreffes of 
others, fometimes force us to relieve them, we can 
neither have much merit, nor any lafting fatisfac- 
tion, from fuch involuntary acts of charity; but 
the enjoyments which refult from aéts of genuine 
benevolence are as fafling as they are exquifitely 
@elightful ; and the more they are analyzed and 
contemplated, the iacre they contmbute to that 
inward peace of mind and {elf-approbation, which 
alone conftitute real happinels. This is the *¢ foul’s 
calm fun-fnine, and the heart-felt joy,’ which is 
virtuc’s prize. 

‘Fo induce mankind to engage in any enter- 
prife, it is neceflary, firft, to fhow thai tuccefs will 
be attended with real advantage; and fecondly, 
that #t may be obtained without much difficulty. 
The rewards attendant upon adls of benevolence 
have fo often been defcribed and celebrated, in 
every country and in every language, that it would 
be prefumption in me to fuppofe I could add any 
thing new upon a fubject already difcufled by the 
greateft mafters of rhetoric, and embellifhed with 
ah the irrefiftible charms of cloquence; but. as 
examples of fuccc{s are fometimes more efficacious 
in flimulating mankind to action, than the moft 
Splendid realonings and admonitions, it is ‘upon 

way fucce/s in the enterprife of which I have un- 
dence to give an account, that my hopes of en- 
gaging others to follow fuch an example are chiefly 
founded ;. and hence it is, that.I fo often return to 
ae part of my fubject, and infift with fo much 
perles 
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perfeverance upon the pleafure which this fuccefs 
afforded me. Iam aware that I expofe myfelf to 
being fufpected of oftentation, particularly by thofe 
who are not able to enter fully into my fituation 
and feelings ; but neither this, nor any other confi- 
dcration, fhall prevent me from treating the fubject 
in fuch a manner as may appear beft adapted to 
rénder my labours of public utility. 

Why fhould I not mention even the marks of 
aficctionate regard and rupect which I received 
from the poor people for whofe happinefs 1 inte- 
refted mi fclf, and the tcflimonies of the public 
eftecem with which I was honored ?>—Will it be 
reckoned vanity, iz I mention the concern which 
the Poor of Munich expreticd in fo affeéting a 
manner when T was danecroufly ill?—that they 
went publicly in g body im proccthon to the cathe- 
dral church, where they had divine fervice pers 
formed, and put up pubhe praycrs for my reco- 
very ?—that four ycars afterwards, on hearing that 
I was again dangcroully ill at Naples, they, of their 
own accord, {ct apart an hour cach evening, after 
they had finifhed their work in the Military Works 
houfe, to pray for me? 

Will it be thought improper to mention the 
affeting reception ‘I met with from them, at 
my firft vifit to the Military Work-houle upon my 
return to Munich laft fummer, after an abfence of 
fifteen months; a fcene which drew tears from 
all who were prefent?—-and muft I refufe my- 
felf the fatisfaction of defcribing the féte I gave 
te in return, in the Englifh Garden, at which 

1800 
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1800 poor people of all ages, and above 30,000 of 
the inhabitants of Munich, affifted? and all this 
pleafure 1 muft forego, merely that I may not be 
thought vain and, oftentatious ?—Be it fo then ;— 
but I would juft beg leave to call the reader’s 
attention to my feelings upon the occafion; and 
then let him afk himfelf, if any earthly reward can 
pofibly be fuppofed greater ;—any enjoyments 
more complete, than thofe I received. Let him 
figure to himfelf, if he can, my fituation, fick in 
hed, worn cut by-intenfe application, and dying, as 
every body thought, a martyr in the caufe to which 
I had devoted myfelf;—let him imagine, I fay, 
my feelings, upon hearing the confufed noife of 
the prayers of a multitude of people, who were 
paffing by in the ftrects, upon being told, that it 
was the the Poor of Munich, many hundreds in 
number, who were going in proceflion to the church 
to put up public prayers for me :—public prayers 
for me!—for a private perfon;—a ftranger!—a pio- 
teftant! ~I believe it is the firft inftance of the kind 
that ever happened ;~—and I dare venture to affirm 
that no proof could well be ftronger than this, that 
the meafures adupted for making thefe poor people 
happy, were really fuccefsful ;—and let it be re- 
membered, that this fact 1s what 1 am moft anxioue 
to make appear, IN THE CLEARLSt AND MOST 
SATISFACTORY MANNER. 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of the Means ufed for the Relicf of thofe poor Per- 
fons who were not Beggars.—Of the large Sums 4 
of Money diftributed to the Poor in Alms.—Of 
the Means ufed for rendering thofe who received 
Alms induftrious——Of the general Utihty of the 
Houfe of Induftry to the Poor, and the Difreffed of 
all Denonunations.—Of Public Kitchens for feeding 
the Poor, united with Eftablifbments for giving 
them Employment ; and of the great Advantages’ 
subich would bc derived from forming them in 
every Parifh.—Of the Manner in which the Poor: 
of Muniwh are lodged. ' 


r giving an account of the Poor of Munich, I 

have hitherto confined myfelf chiefly to one 
clafs of them,—the beggars; but I fhall now pro« 
ceed to mention briefly the meafures which were 
adopted to relieve others, who never were beggars, - 
from thofe dilftrefles and difficulties in which po- 
verty and the inability to provide the neceflaries of 
tife had involved them. 

An eftablifhment for the Poor fhould not only 
provide for the relief and fupport of thofe who are 
moft forward and clamorous in calling out for 
afhiftance ;—humanity and juftice require that pe- 
euliar attention fhould be paid to thofe who are 
bdfhful and filent.—To thofe, who, in addition to 


all 
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all the diftrefles arifing from poverty and want, feel, 
what is {till more infupportable, the fhame and mor- 
tifying degradation attached to their unfortunate and 
hopelefs fituation. 

All thofe who ftood in need of affiftance were 
invited and encouraged to make known their wants 
to the committee placed at the head of the inftitu- 
tion; and in no cafe was the neceflary affiftance 
refufed.—That this relief was generoufly beftowed, 
will not be doubted by thofe who are informed 
that the fums diftributed in alms, in ready money, 
to the Poor of Munich in fve years, eaclufive 
of the expences incurred in ficding and clothing 
them, amounted to above fu hundred theujand 
forins *. 

But the fms of moncy diiributed among the 
Poor in alms was not the only, and perhaps not the 
moft important afliftance that was given them.— 
They were taught and crcoureged to be indufirtous ; 
and they probably derived move effential advantares 
from the fruits of thei induftry, than from all the 
charitable donations they received. 

AH who were able to earn any thine by their 
laboor, were furnifhed with work, and effectual 
meafures taken to excite them to be induf- 
ttious.—In fixing the ameunt of the fums in 
money, which they recuve weekly upon ftated 
@ays, care was always taken to find out how 
wmuch the perfon applying for relief was in a con- 
dition to earn, and énly juft fo much was granted, 





« 


* Above 18,000 pounds ferling. 
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as, when added to thefe earnings, would be fuffi- 
cient to provide the neceflaries of life, or fuch of 
them as were not otherwife furnifhed by thé infti- 
tution.—But even this precaution would not alone 
have been fufficient to have obliged thofe who were 
difpofed to be idle, to become induftrious ; for with 
the affiftance of the fimall allowances which were 
granted, they might have found means, by ftealing, 
or other fraudulent prattices, to have fubfifted 
without working, and the fums allowed them 
would only have ferved as an encouragement to 
idlenefs.—This evil, which is always much to be 
apprehended in cftablifhments for the Poor, and 
which is always moft fatal in its confequences, is 
effe€tually prevented at Munich by the following 
fimple arrangement :—A long and narrow flip of 
paper, upon which is printed, between parallel 
lines, in two or more columns, all the weeks in the 
year, or rather the month, and the day of the 
month, when each week begins, is, in the beginning 
of every year, given to each poor perfon entitled to 
reccive alms; and the name of the perfon,—with 
the number his name bears in the general lift of the 
Poor ;—the weekly fum granted to him,—and the 
fuin he is able to earn weekly by labour, are 
entered in writing at the head of this lift of the 
weeks. This paper, which muft always be pro- 
duced by the poor perfon as often as he applies for 
his weekly allowance of alms, ferves to fhew 
whether he has, or has not fulfilled the conditions 
upon which the allowance was granted him;— 
that is to fay, whether he has been induf- 
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trious, and has earned by his labeur, and received, 
the fum he ought to earn weekly.—This fact is 
afcertained in the following manner : when the poor 
perfon fiequents the houfe of induftry regularly, 
or when he works at home, and delivers regularly 

at the end of every week, the produce of the la- 

bour he is expected to perform; when he has thus 
fulfilled the conditions impofed on him, the co- 

dumn, or rather parallel, in his paper, (which may 
be called his certificate of induftry,) anfwering to 

the week in queftion, is matked with a ftamp, kept 

for that purpofe at the Military Work-houfe; or, 

if he fhould be prevented by illnefs, or any other 

accident, from fulfilling thofe conditions, in that 

cafe, inftead of the flamp, the week muft be inarked 

by the fignature of the commiflary of the diftrict 

to which the poor perfon belongs.—But, if the cer- 

tificate be not marked, either by the ftamp of the 

houfe of induftry, or by the fignature of the com- 

miflary of the diftrict, the allowance for the week . 
in queftion is not iffued. 

It is eafy to be imagined how effectually this 
arrangement muft operate as a check to idlenefs.— 
Bat, not fatisfied with ditcouraging and punifhing 
idlenefs, we have endeavoured, by all the means in 
Gur power, and more efpecially by rewards and 
honournble ditinctions of every kind, to encourage 
extraordinary exertions ef induftry. Such of the 
Poor who carn more in the week than the fum im- 
pofed on them, are rewarded by extraordinary pre- 
fents, in money, or in fome ufeful and valuable 
article of clothing ; or they are particularly remem- 
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bered at the next public diftribution of money, 
which is made twice a year to the Poor, to afift 
them in paying their houfe-rent: and fo far is this 
from being made a pretext for diminifhing their 
weekly allowance of alms, that it is rather confidered 
as a reafon for augmenting them. 

There are great numbers of perfons, of various 
defcriptions, in all places, and particularly in 
great towns, who, though they find means juft to 
{upport life, and have too much feeling ever to 
fubmit to the difgrace of becoming a burthen upon 
the public, are yet very unhappy, and confequent- 
ly objects highly deferving of the commiferation 
and friendly aid of the humane and generous.— 
It is hardly pofible to imagine a fituation more 
truly deplorable than that of a perfon born to 
better profpe¢ts, reduced by unmerited misfortunes 
to poverty, and doomed to pafs his whole life in one 
continued and hopelefs ftruggle with want, fhame, 
and defpair. 

Any relief which it is poffible to afford to diftrefs 
that appears under this refpectable and moft in- 
terefling form, ought furely never to be with-held. 
—But the greateft care and precaution are neceflary 
in giving afliftance to thofe who have been ren- 
dered irritable and fufpicious by misfortunes, and 
who ‘have too much honelt pride not to feel them. 
felves degraded by accepting an obligation they 
never can hope to repay. 

The eftablifhment of the houfe of induftry at 
Munich has been a means of affording very effen. 


tial relief to many diftreffed families, and fingle 
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perfons in indigent circumftances, who, otherwile, 
moft probably never would have received any 
affiftance.—Many perfons of diftinguifhed birth, 
and particularly widows and unmarried Jadies with 
wery fmall fortunes, frequently fend privately to 
this houfe for raw materials,—flax or wool,— 
which they fpin, and return in yarn,—linen for 
foldiers fhirts, which they make up, &c. and re- 
ceive in money, (commonly through the hands of 
a maid fervant, who is employed as a meflenger 
upon thefe occafions,) the amount of the wages at 
the ordinary price paid by the manufattory, for the 
labour performed. 

Many a common foldier in the Elector’s fer- 
vice wears fhirts made up privately by the deli- 
cate hands of perfons who were never feen publicly 
to be employed in fuch coarfe work ;—and many 
a comfortable meal has been made in the town 
of Munich, in private, by perfons accuftomed to 
more fumptuous farc, upon the foup deftined for 
the Poor, and furniflied grat:s from the public 
kitchen of the houfe of induftry. Many others 
who ftand in need of ailiitance, will, in time, I 
hope, get the better of their pride, and avail them- 
felves of thefe advantages. : 

To render this eftablifhment for the Poor at 
Manich perfect, fomething is {till wanting. The 
houfe of induftry is too kemote from the center of 
the town, and many of the Poor live at fuch a dif. 
tance from it, that much time is loft in going and 
returning.—It is fituated, it is true, nearly in the 
- center of the diftrift in which moft of the Poor 
; inhabit, 
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inhabit, but ftill there are many who do not derive 
all the advantages from it they otherwife wauld do 
were it adjacent to their dwellings. The only way 
to remedy’ this imperfeGion would be, to eftablith 
feveral fmaller public kitchens in different parts of 
the town, with two or three rooms adjoining to 
each, where the Poor might work.—They might 
then either fetch the raw materials from the prin- 
cipal houfe of induftry, or be furnifhed with them 
by the perfons who fuperintend thofe fubordinate 
kitchens; and who might ferve at the fame time 
as flewards and infpeQors of ,the working rooms, 
under the direction and control of the officers 
who are placcd at the head of the general eftablith. 
ment. ‘This arrangement is in contemplation, 
and will be put in execution as foon as conve« 
nient houfes can be procured and fitted up for the 
purpofe. 

In large cities, thefe public kitchens, and rooms 
adjoining to thein for working, fhould be eftablifhed 
in every parifh ; and, it 1s fcarcely to be conceived 
how much this arrangement would contribute to 
the comfort and contentment of the Poor, and to 
the improvement of their morals. ‘Thefe working 
rooms might be fitted up with neatnefs ; and even 
with elegance; and made perfectly warm, clean, 
and comfortable, at a very fmall expence; and, if 
nothing were done tomfguft the Poor, either by 
treating them harfhly, or ufing force to oblige 
them to frequent thefe eftablifhments, they would 
fvon avail themfelves of the advantages held out 
to them ; and the tranquillity they would enjoy in 
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thefe peaceful retreats, would, by degrees, calm 
the agitation of their minds,—remove their fuf- 
picions,—and render them happy,—grateful, and 
docile. 

Though it might not be poffible to provide any 
other lodgings for them than the miferable barracks 
they now occupy, yet, as they might {pend the 
whole of the day, from morning till late at night, 
in thefe public rooms, and have no occafion to re- 
turn to their homes till bed-time, they would not 
experience much inconvenience from the badnefs 
of the accommodation at thcir own dwcllings. 

Should any be attacked with ficknef, they 
might be fent to fome hofpital, or rooms be pro- 
vided for them, as well as for the old and infirm, 
adjacent to the public working rooms. Certain 
hours might alfo be fet apart for inftru€ting the 
children, daily, in reading and writing, in the din- 
ing-hall, or in fome other room convenient for that 
purpole. 

The expence of forming fuch an eftablifhment 
in every parifh would not be great, in the fift 
outfet, and the advantages derived from it, would 
very foon repay that expence, with intereft.—The 
Poor might be fed from a public kitchen for les 
than half what it would coft them to feed them- 
félves ;—they would turn their induftry to befter 
account, by working in“e. public eftablifhment, 
and under proper direction, than by workirig at 
home ;—a fpirit of emulation would be excited 
among them, and they would pafs their time more 
agreeably and cheerfully.—They would be entirely 
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relieved from the heavy expence of fuel for cook- 
ing; and in a great meafure, from that for heating 
their dwellings ; and being feldom at home in the 
day-time, would want little more than a place to 
fleep in; fo that the expence of lodging might be 
greatly diminifhed.—It is evident, that all thefe 
favings together would operate very powerfully to 
leffen the public expence fcr the maintenance of 
the Poor ; and, were proper meafures adopted, and 
purfued with care and perfeverance, I am perfuaded 
the expence would at lalt be reduced to little or 
nothing. 

With regard to lodgings for the Poor, I am 
clearly of opinion that it is in general beft, parti- 
cularly in great towns, that thefe fhould be left for 
themfelves to provide. This they certainly would 
like better than being crowded together, and con- 
fined like prifoners in poor-houlfes and hofpitals ; 
and I really think the difference in the expence 
would be inconfiderable ; and though they might 
be lefs comfortably accommodated, yet the incon- 
venience would be amply compenfated by the charms 
which liberty difpenfes. 

In Munich, almoft all the Poor provide their 
own lodgings ; and twice a year have certain allow- 
ances in money, to aflift them in paying their rent. 
~—Many among them who are fingle, have, indeed, 
no lodgings they can call their own. They go 
to certain public-houfes to fleep, where they are 
furnifhed with what is called a bed, in a garret, 
for one creutzer, (equal to about one-third of a 
penny,) a-night; and for two creutzcrs a-night they 
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get a place in a tolerable good bed in a decent 
room in a public-houfe of more repute. 

There are, however, among the Poor, many 
who are infirm, and not able to fhift for them- 
felves in the public-houfes, and have not fami- 
lies, or near relations, to take care of them. For 
thefe, a particular arrangement has lately been 
made at Munich. Such of them as have friends or 
acquaintances in town with whom they can lodge, 
are permitted to do fo; but if they cannot find 
out lodgings themfelves, they have their option, 
either to be placed in fome private family to be 
taken care of, or go to a houfe which has lately 
been purchafed and fitted up as an hofpital for 
lodging them *. 

This houfe is fituated in a fine airy fituation, on 
a fmall eminence upon the banks of the Har, and 
overlooks the whole town ;—the plain in which it 
is fituated ;—and the river.—It is neatly built, and 
has a fpacious garden belonging to it. ‘There are 
feventeen good rooms in the houfe ; in which it is 
fuppofed about eighty perfons may be lodged. 
Thefe will all be fed from one kitchen; and fuch 
of thern who are very infirm, will have others lefs 
infirm placed in the fame room with them, to 
afift them, and wait upon them.—The cul- 


tivation of the garden will be their amufemeént, 
~. 


® The committee, at the head of the eftablifhment, has been 
enabled to make this purchafe, by legacies made to the inftitution, 
Thele fegacies have been numeious, and are increafing every day ; 
which clearly thews, that the meafures adopted with regard to the 
Poar have met with the @pprobation of the public. 
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and the produce of it their property.—They will 
be furnifhed with work fuitable to their ftrength; 
and for all the labour they perform, will be paid in 
money, which will be left at their own difpofal. — 
They will be furnifhed with food, medicine, and 
clothing, gratis ; and to thofe who are not able to 
earn any thing by labour, a {mall fum of money 
will be given weckly, to enable them to purchafe 
tobacco, {nuff, or any other article of humble luxury 
to which they may have becn accuftomed. 

I could have wifhed that this afylum had been 
nearer to the houfe of induftry. It is indecd not 
very far from it, perhaps not more than 400 
yards ; but ftill that is too far.—Had it been under 
the fame roof, or adjoining to it, thofe who are 
lodged in it might have been fed from the public 
kitchen of the general cflablifhment, and have been 
under the immediate infpection of the principal 
ofhcers of the houfe of induftry. It would likewife 
have rendered the eftablifhment very interefting to 
thofe who vifit it; which is an obje& of morc real 
importance than can well be imagined by thofe 
who have not had occafion to know how muck the 
approbation and applaufe of the public facilitate 
difficult enterprizes. 

The means of uniting the rational amufement of 
fociéty, with the furtherance of fchemes calculated 
for the promotion of public good, is a fubject highly 
deferving the attention of all who are engaged in 
public affairs. . 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the Means ufed for extending the Influence of the 
fafiitution for the Poor at Mumch, to other Parts 
of Bavarta.—Of the Progrcfr which fome of the 
Improvements introduced at Munch are making 
in other Countrics. 


HoucH the inflitution of which T have under- 
taken to give an account, was confined to the 
city of Munich and its fubuibs, yet meafures were 
taken to extend its influence to all parts of the 
country. The attempt, to put an end to men- 
dicity in the capital, and to give emplovment to 
the Poor, having been completely fuccefsful, this 
event was foimally announced to the public, in the 
news-papers ; and other towns were called upon to 
follow the example. Not only a narrative in de- 
tail.was given of all the different meafures pur- 
fued in this important undertaking, but every kind 
of information and afliflance was afforded on the 
part of the inftitution at Munich, to all who might 
be difpofed to engage in forming fimilar eftaLlith- 
ments in other parts of ¢he country. 

Copies of all the different lifts, returns, certifi- 
cates, &c. ufed in the management of the Poor, 
were given gratis to all ftrangers as well as inha- 
bitants of the country, who applied for them; and 
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no information relative to the eftablifhment, or to 
any of its details, was ever refufed. 

The houfe of induftry was open every day from 
morning till night to all vifitors ; and perfons were 
appointed to accompany ftrangers in their tour 
through the different apartments, and to give the 
fulleft information relative to the details, and even 
to all the fecrcts of the various manufaCiures car- 
ried on; and printed copies of the different tables, 
tickets, checks, &c. made ufe of in carrying on the 
current bufinels of the houle, were furnifhed to 
every one who afked for them; together with an 
account of the manner in which thele were ufed, 
and of the other mcafures adopted to prevent frauds 
and peculation in the various branches of this ex» 
tenfive eftablifhment. 

As few manufactures in Bavaria are carried on 
to any extent, the more indigent of the inhabitants 
are, in gencral, fo totally unacquainted with every 
kind of work in which the Poor could be moft 
ufefully employed, that that circumftance alone is a 
great obftacle to the general mmtroduétion through. 
out the country of the meafures adopted in Mu- 
nich for employing the Poor. To remove this 
difficulty, the different towns and communities 
who are defirous of forming eftablifhments for 
giving employment to the Poor, are invited to 
fend perfons properly qualified to the houfe of 
induftry at Munich, where they may be taught 
gratis, {pinning, in its various branches; knitting ; 
fewing, &c. in order to qualify them to become 
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inftrndtors to the Poor on their return home. 
And even inftrucors already formed, and pofleffing 
all the requifite qualifications, for fuch an office, 
are offerec to be furnifhed by the houfe of induftry 
im Munich to fuch communities as fhal) apply for 
them. 

Another difficulty, apparently not lefs weighty 
than that jult mentioned, but which is more 
eafily and more effuctually 1emoved, is the embar- 
raffment many of the fmalicr communities are 
likely to be under in procming raw materials, and 
in delling to advantage the goods manufactured, 
or, (as is commonly the cale,) m7 part only manu. 
factursd, by the Poor. ‘Ihe yarn, for inftance, 
which is fpun by them in a country-town or vil- 
lage, far removed from any manufacture of cloth, 
may lic on hand a long time before it can be fold 
to advantage. To rcmedy this, the houfe of in- 
duftry at Munich is ordered to furmith raw ma- 
terials to fuch communities as fhall apply for 
them, and receive in return the goods manufac- 
tured, at the full prices paid for the fame articles 
in Munich. Not only thefe meafurcs, and many 
others of a fimilar nature, arc taken, to facilitate 
the introduction of induftry among the Poor 
throughout the country; but every encourage- 
ment is held out to induce. individuals to exert 
-themfelves in this laudable undertaking. Thofe 
communities which aie the firft to follow the ex- 
ample of the capital, are honourably mentioned 
in the news-papers; and fuch individuals as dif. 
. " tinguifh 
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tinguifh themfelves by their zeal and adtivity upon 
thofe occafions, are praifed and rewarded. 

A worthy curate, (Mr. Lechner,) preacher in 
one of the churches in Munich, who, of his own 
accord, had taken upon himfelf to defend the mea- 
{ures adopted with regard to the Poor, and to re 
commcnd them in the moft earneft manner from 
the pulpit, was font for by the Elector into his 
clofet, and thanked for his exertions. 

This tranlaction being immeaiatcly made known, 
{an account of it having becn publifhed in the 
news-papets,) tended not a little to engage .the 
clergy in all parts of the country to cacrt them- 
{elves in lupport of the inflitution, 

It is not my intention to infinuate that the clergy 
in Bavaria ftood in necd of any fuch motive to fti- 
mulate them to aduon in a caufe to important to 
the bappinefs and well-buing of mankind, and con- 
Jequently fo nearly connected with the facred duties 
of their office ;—~on the contraiy, I fhould be want- 
ing in candoul, as well us gratitude, were I not to 
embrace this oppotumty of (xprefling publicly, the 
obligations I feel mykJ{ under to them for their 
fupport and afliftance. 

‘Lhe number of eaccilnt fermons which have 
been preached, in order to recommend the mea- 
fures adopted by the governmcnt for making pro- 
vifion for the Poor, fhew how much this ufeful 
and refpectable body of men have had it at heart 
to contribute to the fucccls of this important 
meafure; and their readinefs ta co-operate with 


me, (a Proteftant,) upon all occafions where their 
afiftance 
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afiiltance has been afked, not only does honour to 
the liberality of their fentiments, but calls for my 
perfonal acknowledgments, and particular thanks. 


I fhall conclude this Effay with an account of 
the progrefs which fome of the improvements in- 
troduced at Munich are now making in other 
countrics. During my late journey in Italy for 
the recovery of my health, 1 vifited Verona; and 
becoming acquainted with the principal directors 
of two large and noble hofpitals, Je Picta, and 
la Mifericordc, in that city, the former containing 
about 350, and the latter near 500 Poor, I had 
frequent occafions to converfe with them upon the 
fubjec&t of thofe eftablifhmeunts, and to give them 
an account of the arrangements that had been 
made at Munich. I likewife took the liberty of 
propofing fome improvements, and particularly in 
regard to the arrangemcnts for feeding thefe Poor ; 
and in the management of the fires employed for 
cooking. Fire-wood, the only fuel ufed im that 
country, is extremely fcarce and dear, and made 
avery heavy article in the expences of thofe in- 
ftivutions, 

Though this fearcity of fucl, which had pre- 
vailed for ages in that part of Italy, had rendered 
it neceflary to pay attention to the economy of 
fuel, and had occafioned, fome improvements to be 
made in the management‘ of heat; yet I found, 
upon examining the kitchens of thefe two hofpi- 
tals, and comparing the quantities of tuel con- 
fumed with the quantities ot victuals cooked, that 
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Jeven-eighths of the fire-wood they were then con- 
fuming might be faved*. Having communicated 
the refult of thofe enquiries to the direttors of 
thefe two hofpitals, and offered my fervice to alter 
the kitchens, and arrange them upon the principles 
of that in the houfe of induftry at Munich, (which 
I defcribed to them,) they accepted my offer, and 
the kitchens were rebuilt under my immediate direc- 
tion; and have both fucceeded, even beyond my 
moft fanguine expectations. ‘hat of the hofpital 
of dz Piéta is the moft complete kitchen I have 
ever built ; and I would recommend it as a model, 
in preference to any I have ever feen. I fhall give 
a more particular defcription of it, with plans and 
cftimates, in my Effay on the Management of 
Heat. 

During the time I was emplcyed in building the 
new kitchen in the hofpital of fa Puta, I had an 
opportunity of making mylelf acquainted with all 
the details of the clothing of the Poor belonging 
to that eftablifhment ; and I found that very great 
favings might be made in that article of expence. 
I made a propofal to the dhectors of that hofpital, 
to furnifh them with clothing for their Poor, ready 
made up, from the houfe of induftry at Munich; 
and upon my return to Munich I fent them twelve 
complete fuits of clothing of different fizes as a 
fample, and accompanied them with an eftimate of 
the prices at which we could afford to deliver them 
at Verona. 


* 1 found upon examining the famous kitchen of the great hof- 


pital at Florence, thay the waite of fuel there is ftill greater. : 
ec 
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. .The faccefs of this little adventure has been very 


Rattering, and has opened a very interefting chan- 
nel for commerce, and for the encouragement of 
induftry in Bavaria. This fample of clothing being 
approved, and, with all the expences of carriage 
added, being found to be near twenty per ont 
cheaper than that formerly ufed, orders have been 
received from Italy by the houfe of induftry at 
Munich, to a confiderable amount, for clothing 
the Poor. In the beginning of September laft, a 
few days before I left Munich to come to England, 
I had the pleafure to affift in packing up and fend- 
ing off, over the Alps, by the Tyrol, six HuNDRID 
articles of clothing of different kinds for the Poor 
of Verona ; and hope foon to fee the Poor of Ba- 
varia growing rich, by manufacturing clothing for 
the Poor of Italy. 


™ END OF ‘THE FIRST ESSAY. 
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ESSAY I, 


CHAP, I. 
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General View of the Subject.—Deplorable State of 
thofe who are reduced to Poverty.—No Body of 
Laws can be fo framed as to provide efficacioufly 
for ther Wants.—Only adequate Relief that can be 
afforded them muft be derived from the voluntary 
Affifance of the Humane and Benevolent——How 
that Affiftance is to be fecured.—Olyedtions to the 
Expence of taking care of the Poor anfwertd— 
Of the Means of introducing a Scheme for the Reo 
lif of the Poor, 


rperes the fundamental principles upon which 
the Eftablifhment for the Poor at Munich is 
founded, are fuch as I can venture to recommend 
and notwithflanding the fulleft information relative’. 
to every part of that Eftablifhment may, I believe, 
be collected from the account of it which is given’ 
in the foregoing Effay ; yet, as this information is fo 
difperfed in different parts of the work, and fo 
blended with a variety of other particulars, that the 
Reader would find fome difficulty in bringing the 
whole into one view, and arranging it fyftematis 
cally ina complete whole; I fhall endeavour briefly 
to refume the fubject, and give the refult of all my 
inquiries relative to it, in a more concife, methodi~ 
cal, and ufeful form: and as from the experience 1 

12 have 
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bave had in providing for the wants of the Poor, 
ahd reclaiming the indolent and vicious to habits of 
~afeful induftry, I may venture to confider myfelf 
authorized to fpeak with fome degree of confidence 
upon the fubject; inftead of merely recapitulating 
what has been faid of the Eftablifhment for the Poor 
at Munich, (which would be at beft but a tirefome 
repetition, ) I fhall now allow myfelf a greater range 
in thefe inveftigations, and fhall give my opinions 
without reftraint which may come under confider- 
ation. And though the fyftem I fhall propofe, is 
fgunded upon the fuccefsful experiments made at 
Munich, as may be feen by comparing it with the 
details of that Eftablifhment ; yet, as a difference in 
the local circumftances under which an operation 
is performed muft neceffarily require certain modi- 

_ fications of the plan, I fhall endeavour to take due 
notice of every modification which may appear to 
yne to be neceffary *. 

Before I enter upon thofe details, it may be 
proper to take a more extenfive furvey of the 
fabject, and inveftigate the general and fundamen- 
403 Principles on which an Eftablifhment for the 
‘Relief wf the Poor, in every country, ought to be 
deunded. At the fame time I hall confider the 


. ‘3 The Englith Reader is defired to bear in mind, that the Author 
ok Bin Pftay, though an Engl.fhman, 18 iefident in Germany 3 and 
tad hie‘conneStions with that country render it neceffary for him to 
par wejcukar attention to its cireudsn-nces, mm treatirg a fubye& 
is defirous of rendering generally ufetul, There 16 ftdl 
mutter tésiod winch renders it necefary tor him to have continually 
tal tie | Sn vhis Treatife, the fituation of the Poor upon the Conti- 
_ ° god this it Pte aa which he has laid himfelf under to 
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difficulties which are generally underftood to be 
infeparable from fuch an undertaking, and endea- 
vour to fhow that they are by no _ msiias infur- 
mountable. 

That degree of poverty which involves in it the 
inability to procure the neceffaries of life without 
the charitable affiftance of the Public, is, doubtlefs, 
the heavieft of all misfortunes ; as it not only brings 
along with it the greateft phyfical evils, pain,—-and 
difeafe, but is attended by the moft mortifying 
humiliation, and hopelefs defpondency. It is, 
moreover, an incurable evil; and is rather irri- 
tated than alleviated by the remedies commonly 
applied to remove it. The only allsviation of 
which it is capable, muft be derived from the kind 
and foothing attentions of the truly benevolent. 
This is the only balm which can footh the anguifh 
of a wounded heart, or allay the agitations of a 
mind irritated by difappointment, and rendered 
ferocious by defpair. ‘ 

And hence it evidently appears*that no body” uf, 
laws, however wifely framed, can, in any county, 
effectually provide for the relief of the Poor, with, 
out the voluntary affiftance of individuals; for 
though taxes may be levied by authority ofthe 
laws for the fupport of the Poor, yet, thofe kind 
attemtions which are fo neceflary in the manage- 
ment of the Poor, as well to reclaim the vicious, 
as to comfort ang€hcourage the defpondent~— 
thofe demonftrations of concern which are always 
fo great a confolation to perfons in diftrefbes , 
cannot be commanded a force. On the contiaitys: » 

13 every” 
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every attempt to ufe force in fuch cafes, feldom fails 
to produce confequences dire¢tly contrary to thofe 
intended *, 

But if the only effectual relief for the diftreffes of 
the Poor, and the fovereign remedy for the nu- 
merous evils to fociety which arife from the prcva- 
lence of mendicity, indolence, poverty, and mifery, 
among the lower claffes of fociety, mult be derived 
from the charitable and voluntary eacrtions of in- 
dividuals ;—as the affiftance of the Public cannot be 
expefed, unlefs the moft unlimited confidence can 
be placed, not only in the wifdom of the meafurcs 
propofed, but alfo, and more e/pecially, in the upright- 
nefs, zeal, and perfect difintereftcdne/s of the perfons 
appointed to carry them into execution; it is evident 
that the firft object to be attended to, in forming a 
plan of providing for the Poor, is to make fuch 
arrangements as will command the confidence of the 
Public, and fix it upon the moft folid and durable 
foundation. ; 

This can molf certainly and moft effeCtually be 
done; firft, by engaging perfons of high rank and 
the moft refpectable character to place themfelves 
at the tiead of the Eftablifhment :—/ccond/y, by 
joiiiing, im the general adminiftration of the affairs 
of the Eftablifhment, a certain number of perfons 
ehofen from the middling clafs of fociety ; reput- 


* The paly ftep which, in my opinior, st would be enher nec Gary, 
or pruideae, for the legiflature to take in any country whee an 
E for the Poor 18 to be formed, is to recommend to the 

play for fuch an Eftablifament, and repeal or alter all 

a “se ‘exifting Jaws a might render the introduction of st difficult 
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able tradefmen, in eafy cireumftances ;—-heads of 
families; and others of known integrity and of 
humane difpofitions * :—rhirdly, by engaging all 
thofe who are employed in the adminiftration of 
the affairs of the Poor, to ferve without fee or Te- 
ward :—fourthly, by publifhing, at ftated periods, 
fuch particular and authentic accounts of all receipts 
and expenditures, that no doubt can poflibly be en- 
tertained by the Public refpecting the proper appli- 
cation of the monies deftined for the relief of the 
Poor :—ffthly, by publifhing an alphabetical lift of 
all who receive alms; in which lift fhould be in- 
ferted, not only the name of the perfon, his age, 
condition, and place of abode; but alfo the amount 
of the weekly affiftance granted to him; in order 
that thofe who entertain any doubts refpeting the 
manner in which the Poor are provided for, may 
have an opportunity of vifiting them at their habita- 
tions, and making inquiry into their real fituations : 
—and /a/tly, the confidence of the Public, and the 
continuance of their fupport, will moft effeQually , 
be fecured by a prompt and fuccefsful execution of 
the plan adopted. , 
There is fcarcely a greater plague that can infeft 
fociety, than fwarms of beggars; and the inconve¢- 
niencies to individuals arifing from them are fo 
generally and fo feverely felt, that relief from fo 
great an evil cannot fail to. produce a powerful and 
lafting effect upon, the’minds of the Ppblic, and'to 
* This is an object of the nemo& importance, and the feorele of, 
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the undertaking will depend in a great meafuse on the attention oe 
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engage all ranks to unite in the fupport of meafutes 
as cofiducive to the comfort of individuals, as they 

» are effential to the national honour and reputation. 
And even in countries where the Poor do not make 
a practice of begging, the knowledge of their fuffer- 
ings muft be painful to evcry benevolent mind ; and 
there is no perfon, I would hope, fo callous to the 
feelings of humanity, as not to rejoice moft fincerely 
when effcual relief is afforded. 

The greateft difficulty attending the introduction 
of any meafure founded upon the voluntary fup- 
port of the Public, for maintaining the Poor, and 
putting an end to mendicity, is an opinion gene- 
rally entertained, that a very heavy expence would 
be indifpenfably necefflary to carry into execution 
fuch an undertaking. But this difficulty may be 
fpeedily removed by fhowing, (which may eafily be 
dohe,) that the execution of a well-arranged plan 
for providing for the Poor, and giving ufeful em- 
ployment to the idle and indolent, fo far from being 
expenfive, mufl, in the end, be attended with a 
wery confiderable faving, not only to the Public col- 
lettively, but alfo to individuals. 

Thofe who now extort their fubfiftence by 
beggitis and ftealing, are, in fadt, already main- 
tained by the Public. But this is not all; they are 
maintained in a manner the moft expenfive and 
troublefome, to themfelves and the Public, that can 
be conceived ; and this may b2,{aid of all the Poor 
in general, 

af A peor.perfon, who lives in poverty and mifery, 
qi merely from hand to mouth, has not the power 
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of availing himfelf of any of thofe economical ar- 
rangements, in procuring the neceflaries of life, 
which others, in more affluent circumftances, may 
employ; and which may be employed with pecu- 
liar advantage in a public Eftablifhment.— Added 
to this, the greater part of the Poor, as well thofe 
who make a profetlion of begging, as others wha 
not, might be ufefully employed in various kinds 
of labour; and fuppofing them, one with another, 
to be capable of earning only half as much as is ne- 
cellary to their fubfiftence, this would reduce the 
prefent expence to the Public for their maintenance 
at leaft one half; and this half might be reduced 
itill much lower, by a proper attention to order 
and economy in providing for their fubfiftence. 
Were the inhabitants of a large town where men- 
dicity is prevalent, to fubfcribe only half the fums 


annually, which are extorted from them by beg- 


gars, Iam confident it would be quite fufficient, 
with a proper arrangement, for the comfortable 
lupport of the Poor of all denominations. 

Not only thofe who were formerly common, 
ftreet-beggars, but all others, without exception, 
who receive alms, in the city of Munich and its 
luburbs, amounting at this time to more than, 
18co perfons, are fupported almoft entirely by 
voluntary fubfcriptions from the inhabitants ; and I 
have been affured by numbere of the moft opulent 


t 


and refpectable citizer; that the fums annually ex-,’ 


torted from them formerly by beggars alone, ex- 
clufive of private charities, amounted to more that. 


three times the fums now given by them to thé” 
she 


fupport of the new inftitution. ; 
I infilt 
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I infift the more upon this point, as I know that 
the great expence which has been fuppofed to be 
indifpenfably neceflary to carry into execution any 
fcheme for effeftually providing for the.Poor, and 
putting an end to mendicity, has deterred many 
well-difpofed perfons from engaging in fo ufeful an 
enterprife. I have only to add my moft earneft 
wifhes, that what I have faid and done may remove 
every doubt, and re-animate the zeal of the Public, 
in a caufe in which the deareft interefts of humanity 
are {o nearly concerned. 

In almoft every public undertaking, which is to 
be carried into effect by the unitcd voluntary ex- 
ertions of individuals, without the interference of 
government, there is a degree of awkwardnefs in 
bringing forward the bufinefs, which it is difficult 
to avoid, and which is frequcntly not a little em- 
barrafing. This will doubtlefs be fult by thofc 
who engage in forming and eaccuting {chemes for 
providing for the Poor by private fubfcription ; 
they fhould not, however, fuffer themfelves to be 
difcouraged by a difficulty which may fo eafily be 
furmounted. 

In the introduction of every fcheme for forming 
an Eftablifhment for the Poor, whether it be pio- 
pofed to defray the expence by voluntary fubferip- 
tions, or by a tax levied forthe purpofe, it will be 

for the authors or pramoters of the meafure 
to addrefs the Public upon the fubject; to inform 
them ‘of the nature of the meafures propofed ;— 
OF itheit ‘tendency to promote the public welfare, 
and to point out the various ways in which indivi- 
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duals may give their affiftance to render the fcheme 
fuccefsful. 

There are few cities in Europe, I believe, in which 
the ftate of the Poor would juftify fuch an addrefs 
as that which was publifhed at Munich upon tak." 
ing up the beggars, in that town; but fomethigg 
of the kind, with fuch alterations as local circum- 
ftances may require, I am perfuaded, would im 
moft cafes produce good effects. With regard to 
the affiftance that might be given by individuals 
to carry into effect a fcheme for providing for the 
Poor, though meafures for that purpofe may, and 
ought to be fo taken, that the Public would have 
little or no trouble in their execution, yet there aré 
many things whi-h individuals muft be inftruéted 
cauttoufly to avoid ; otherwife the enterprife will be 
extremely diflicult, if not impracticable ; and, above 
all things, they muft be warned againft giving alms 
to beggars. 

Though nothing would be more unjuft and 
tyrannical, than to prevent the generous and hn. 
mane from contributing to the relict of the Poor 
and neccflitous, yet, as giving alms to beggars 
tends fo directly and fo powertully to encourage 
idlenels and immorality, to difcourage the induf 
trious Poor, and perpetuate mendicity, with all its 
attendant evils, too much’ pains cannot be taken ta 
guard the Public againft 2 practice fo fatal in its con- 
fequences tu fociety+ 

All who are defirous of contributing to the relief: 
of the Poor, fhould be invited to fend their cha--- 
ritable donations to be diftributed by thofe whey. 

being 
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being at the head of a public Inftitution eftablifhed 
for taking care of the Poor, muft be fuppofed beft 
acquainted with their wants. Or, if individuals 
fhould prefer diftributing their own charities, they 
ought at leaft to take the trouble to inquire after 
fit objects; and to apply their donations in fuch 
@ manner as not to counteract the meafures of a 
public and ufeful Eftablithment. 

But, before I enter farther into thefe details, it 
will be neceffary to determine the proper extent 
and limits of an Eftablifhment for the Poor; and 
fhow how a town or city ought to be divided in 


diftricts, in order to facilitate the pw pofes of fuch 
an inftitution. 


‘ea 
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CHAP. I. 


a 


Of the Extent of an Eftablifhment for the Poor 
Of the Dirifion of a Town or City into Dif- 
tridis.—Of the Manner of carrying on the Bu- 
fines of a Public Eftablifoment for the Poor—— 
Of the Neceffity of numbering all the Houfes in 
a Town where an Eftablifoment for the Poor is 
Jormed. : 


owrvrr large a city may be, in which an 
Eftablifhmcnt for the Poor is to be formed, 1 

am clearly of opinion, that there fhould be but one 
F ftablifhment ; ~ with one committee for the general 
management of all it’s affairs; and ove treafurer. 
‘This unity appears effentially neceflary, not only bee 
caufe, when all the parts tend to one common cen- 
tre, and aét in union to the fame end, under one 
direction, they are lefs liable to be impeded in their 
operations, or difordered by collifion ;—but alfo 
on account of the very unequal diftribution of 
wealth, as well as of mifery and poverty, in the 
different diftris of the fame town. Some parithes 
in great cities have tomparatively few Poor, while 
others, perhaps lefs opulent, are overburdened 
with them ; and there feems to be no good oe 
way 
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why a houfekeeper in any town fhould be called 
upon to pay more or lefs for the fupport of the 
Poor, becaufe he happens to live on one fide of a 
ftreet or the other. Added to this, there are cer- 
tain diftrids in moft great towns where poverty 
and mifery feem to have fixed their head-quarters, 
and where it would be impofible for the inhabitants 
to fupport the expence of maintaining their Poor. 

Where that is the cafe, as meafures for preventing 


menditity in every town mult be general, in order 


to their being fuccefsful, the enterprife, from that 
tircumftanre alone, would be rendered impratti- 
cable, were the affiftance of the more opulent 
diftricts to be refufed. 

There is a diftrict, for inftance, belonging to Mu- 
nich, (the Au,) a very large parifh, which may be 
called the St. Giles’s of that city, where the alms 
annually received are feenty times as much as the 
whole diftric contributes to the funds of the pub- 
lic Inftitution for the Poor.—The inbabitants of 
the other parifhes, however, have never confidered 
it a hardfhip to them, that the Poor of the Au 
fhould be admitted to fhare the public bounty, in 
@éommon with the Poor of the other parithes. 

Every town muft be divided, accordiny to its 
extent, into a greater or Icfs number of diftricts, 
or fubdivifions; and each of thefe muft have a 
committee of infpection, or rather a commiflary, 
with ‘affiftants, who muft de entrufted with the 
faperintendance and managemént of #ll affairs re- 
lative to the relief and fupport of the Poor within 
its limits. 

* In 
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In very large cities, as the details of a general 
Eftablithment for the Poor would be very numerous 
and extenfive, it would probably facilitate the 
management of the affairs of the Eftablifhment, 
if, befide the fmalleft fubdivifions or diftri@s, there 
could be formed other larger divifions, compofed of 
a certain number of diftrifts, and put under the 
direction of particular committees. - 

The moft natural, and perhaps the moft con- 
venient method of dividing a large city or town, 
for the purpofe of introducing a general Eftablith. 
ment for the Poor, would be, to form of the parifhes 
the primary divifions ; and to divide each parifh 
into fo many fubdivifions, or dillricts, as that each 
diftrid may confift of from 3000 to gooo in- 
habitants. Though the immediate infpection and 
gencral fuperintendance of the affairs of “each 
parifh were to be left to its own particular com- 
mittee, yet the fupreme cominittee at the head of 
the general Inftitution fhould not only exercife a 
controlling power over the parochial committees, 
but thefe laft fhould not be cmpowered to levy 
money upon the parifhioners, by fetting on foot 
voluntary fubfcriptions, or otherwile; or to dif- 
pofe of any fums belonging to the gencral Infti- 
tution, except in cafes of urgent neceffity ;—nor 
fhould they be permitted to introduce any new 
arrangements with refpect to the management of 
the Poor, without the approbation and confent 
of the fupreme committee: the moft perfeét uni- 
formity in the mode of treating the Poor, and 
tranfacting all public bufinefs relative to the Infti- 

tution, 
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a 
tution, being indifpenfably neceflary t> fecure fuc- 
céfs to the undertaking, and fix the Eftablifhment 
upon a firm and durable foundation. 

For the fame rcafons, all monies collected in the 
parifhes fhould not be received and difpofed of by 
their particular committees, but ought to be paid 
into the public treafury of the Inftitution, and 
carried to the general account of “receipts ;—and, 
in like manner, the fums neceffary for the fupport 
of the Poor in cach parifh fhould be furnifhed from 
the general treafury, on the orders of the fupreme 
committeg. % 

With regard to the applications of individuals 
in diftrefs for affiftance, all fuch applications ought 
to be made through the commiffaiy of the diflrict 
to the parochial committee ;—and where the ne- 
ceffity is not urgent, and particularly where perma- 
nent affiftance is required, the demand fhould be 
referred by the parochial committee to the fupreme 
committee, for their decifion. In cafes of urgent 
neceffity, the parochial committecs, and even the 
commiflaries of diftricts, fhould be authorized to 
adminifter relief, ex officio, and without delay; for 
which purpofe they fhould be furnifhed with curtain 
funs in advance, to be afterwards accountcd for by 
them. 

That the fupreme committee may be exgély 
informed of the real ftate of thofe in diftrefg who 
apply for relief, every petijon, forwarded by a 
parochial commitice, or by a‘commiffary ot a 
diftri€t, where there are no parochial committees, 
fhould be accompanied with an cant and detailed 

account 
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account of the circumftances of the petitioner, 
fighed by the commiffary of the diftri&t to which 
he belongs, together with the amount of the 
weekly fum,.or other relief, which fuch commif- 
fary may deem neceffary for the fupport of the 
petitioner. 

To fave the iffaries of diftri€ts the trouble 
of writing the defcriptions of the Poor who apply 
for affiftancefgprinted forms, fimilar to that which 
may be feen in the Appendix, No. V. may be 
furnifhed td them ;—and other printed forms, of@ 
lke rfature, may be introduced with’ great ad- 
vantage in many other cafes in the management of 
the Poor. 

With regard to the manner in which the fupreme 
and parochial committees fhould be formed ;— 
however they may be compofed, it will be indif- 
penfably requifite, for the prefervation of order and 
harmony in all the different parts of the Eftablith. 
ment, that one member at leaft of each parochial 
committee be prefent, and have a feat, and voice, 
as a member of the fupreme committee. And, that 
all the members of each parochial committee may 
be equally well informed with regard to the gene- 
ral affairs of the Eftablifhment, it may perhaps be 
proper that thofe members attend the meetings of 
the funreme committee in rotation. 

For fixnilar reafons it may be proper to invite 
.the commiffaries of diftri€ts to be prefent in rota- 
ion at the meetings of the committees of their 
rdpective parifhes, where there are parochial 
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committees eftablifhed, or otherwife, at the meet- 
ings of the fupreme committee *. 

It is, however, only in very large cities that 1 
would recommend the forming parochial com- 
mittees. In al] towns where the inhabitants do not 
amount to more than 100,000 fouls, I am clearly 
of opinion that it would be bef mercly to divide 
the town into diftridts, without regard to the limits 
of parifhes ; and to direct all the afffirs of the in- 
fiitution by one fimple committee. This mode was 
adpted at Munich, and found to be eafy in prac- 
tice, and fuccefsful; and it is not without fome 
degree of diffidence, Town, that I have ventured to 
propofe a deviation from a plan, which has not yet 
been juftified by experience. 

But however a town may be divided into dif- 
tris, it will be abfolutely neceffary that a// the 
houfes be regularly numbered, and an accurate lift 
made out of all the perfons who inhabit them. 
The propriety of this meafure is too apparent to 
require any particular explanation. It is one of the 
very firft fteps that ought to be taken in carrying 
into execution any plan for forming an Eftablith- 
ment for the Poor; it being as neceflary to know 
the names and places of abode of thofe, who, by 
voluntary fubfcriptions, or otherwife, affift in re- 


* This meafure has been followed by the moft falutary eff &s at 
Munich, The commiffanes of diftiidts flattered by this diftin tion 
have exerted themfelves with uncommon zeal and affidurty an the dif- 
charge of the important duties of their office, And very important 


indeed is the office of a commuiflury of a dift& in the Eftabhithment 
for the Poor at Munich, 


hieving 
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lieving the Poor, as to be acquainted with the 
dwellings of the objects themfelves ; and this mea- 
jure is as indifpenfably neceflary when an inftitution 
for the Poor is formed in a fmall country-town or 
village, as when it is formed in the largeft capital. 

In many cafes, it is probable, the eftablifhed laws 
of the country in which an inftitution for the Poor 
may be formed, and certain ufages, the influence of 
which inay perhaps be {till more powerful than the 
liws, may render many modifications neceffary, 
which it is utterly impoffible for me to forefce ; {till 
the great fundamental principles upon which every 
jenfible plan for fuch an Eftablifhment muft be 
founded, appear to me to be certain and immut- 
able ; and when 1izhtly underftood, there can be 
no great difficulty in accommodating the plan to 
all thofe partucular circumftances under which it 
may be carried into execution, withuut making any 
cMuntial alteration. 
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CHAP. Il. 


General Direction of the Affairs of an Inftitution for 
the Poor attended with no great Touble.—Of the 
beft Method of carrying on the current Bufinefs, 
and of the great Ufe of printed Forms, or Blanks. 
—Of the neceffary Qualifications of thofe wo arc 
placed at the Head of an Eftablifhment for tv 
Relicf of the Poor.—Great Importance of thre 
Subjedt.—Cruelty and Impolicy of putting the 
Poor into the Hands of Perfons they canvat re- 
Spect and love.—The Perfons painted out who are 
more immediately called upon to come forward 
with Schemes for the Retief of the Poor, and 
to give their adive Affiftance in carrying ther 
into Efid. 


WV MATEVER the number of diftrids into which 
a city is divided may be, or the number c f 
committees employed in the management of a 
public Eftablifhment for the relief of the Poor, it 
is indifpenfably neceflary that all individuals who 
are employed in the undertaking be perfons of 
known integrity ;—for courage is not more necef- 
fary in the character of a general, than unfhaken 
integrity in the character of a governor of a public 
charity. linfift the more upon this point as the 
whole fcheme is founded upon the voluntary affift- 
ance of individuals, and therefore to enfure its 
fuccefs the moft unlimited confidence of the public 
muft 
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muft be repofed in thofe who are to carry ft into 
execution ; befides, I may add, that the manner in 
which the funds of the various public Eftablith- 
ments for the relief of the Poor already inflituted 
have commonly been adminiftered in moft coun. 
tries, does not tend to render fuperfluous the pre. 
cautions I propofe for fecuring the confidence of 
the public. 

The preceding obfervations refpecting the im- 
portance of employing none but perfons of known 
integrity at the head of an inftitution for the relicf 
of the Poor, relates chiefly to the neceflity of encou- 
raging people in affluent circumftances, and the pub- 
lic at large, to unite in the fupport of fuch an Efta- 
blifhment.—There is allo another reafon, perhaps 
equally important, which renders it expedient to 
employ perfons of the moft refpectable character in 
the details of an inftitution of public charity,—the 
good effects fuch a choice mufl have upon the 
minds and morals of the Poor. 

Perfons who are reduced to indigent circum- 
ftances, and become objects of public charity, 
come under the direction of thole who are 
appointed to take care of them with minds weak- 
ened by adverfity, and foured by difappointment ; 
and finding themfelves feparated from the reft of 
mankind, and cut off from all hope of feeing better 
days, they naturally grow peevifh, and difcon- 
tented, fufpicious of thole fet over them, and of one 
another; and the kindeft treatment, and moft care- 
ful attention to every circumftance that can render 
their ftuation fupportable, are therefore required, to 

K 3 prevent 
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prevent their being very unhappy. And nothing 
furely can contribute more powerfully to foothe the 
minds of perfons in fuch unfortunate and hopelefs 
circumftances, than to find themfclyves under the 
care and protection of perfons of gentle manners ; 
—humane difpofitions ;—and known probity and 
integrity ; fuch as even thcy,—with all their fuf- 
picions about them, may venture to love and refpcct. 

Whoever has taken the pains to inveftigate the 
nature of the human mind, and examine atten- 
tively thofe circumftances upon which human hap- 
pinefs dcpends, muft know how neceffary it is to 
happinefs, that the mind fhould have fome object 
upon which to place its more tender affections— 
fomething to love,—to cherifh,—rd“efteem,—to 
refpect,—and to venerate ; and thefe reluurces are 
never fo neceffary as in the hour of adverfity and 
difcouragement, where no ray of hope is kft to 
cheer the profpect, and ftimulate to froth excruon. 

The lot of the Poor, particularly ot thofe who, 
from ealy circumftances and a reputable {tation in 
fociety, are reduced by misfortunes, or oppreflion, 
to become a burthen on the Public, is truly dcplo- 
rable, after all that can be done for them :—-and 
were we ferioufly to confider their fituation, Tam 
fure we fhould think that we could never do too 
much to alleviate their fuffetrings, und foothe the 
anguifh of wounds which can never be healed. 

For the common misfortunes of life, Ao is a fove- 
reign remedy. But what reniedy can be applied to 
evils, which involve even the lofs of hope itfelf?’ 
_ and what can thofe have to hope, who are feparated 
and 
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and cut off from fociety, and for ever excluded ° 
from all fhare in the affairs of men? To them, ho- 
nours ; —diftinctions ;—praife ;—-and even property 
itfelf;—all thofe objects of laudable ambition which 
fo powerfully excite the activity of men in civil fo- 
ciety, and contribute fo effentially to happinefs, by 
filling the mind with pleafing profpeds of future 
enjoyments, are but empty names; or rather, they 
are fubjects of never-ceafing regret and difcontent. 

That gloom muft indeed be dreadful, which over- 
{fpreads the mind, when hope, that bright luminary 
of the foul, which enlightens and cheers it, and 
excites and calls forth into action all its beft facul- 
tics, has difappeared ! 

Thermany, it is true, who, from their indo- 
lence or extravagance, or other vicious habits, fall 
into poverty and diftrefs, and become a burthen on 
the public, who are fo vile and degenerate as not to 
feel the wretchednefs of their fituation. But thele 
are miferable objects which the truly benevolent will 
regard with an eye of peculiar compaffion ;—they 
muft be very unhappy, for they are very vicious ; 
and nothing fhould be omitted that can tend to re- 
claim them ;—but nothing will tend fo powerfully 
to reform them, as kind ufage from the hands of 
perfons they muft learn to love and to refpeé at the 
fame time. 

it I am too prolix upon this head, I am forry for 
it. It isa ftrong conviction of the great import- 
ance of the fubjeét, which carries me away, and 
iaakes me, perhaps, tirelome, where I would wifh 
molt to avoid it. The carc of the Poor, however, 
1 muft confider as a matter of very ferious import- 
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ance. ft appears to me to be one of the moft 
facred duties impofed upon men in a ftate of civil 
fociety ;—one of thofe duties impofed immediately 
by the hand of God himfelf, and of which the ne- 
gle& never goes unpunifhed. 

What I have faid refpecting the neceflary qua- 
lifications of thofe employed in taking care of 
the Poor, I hope will not deter well-difpofed per- 
fons, who are willing to affift in fo ufctul an un- 
dertaking, fromgoming forward with propofitions 
for the inftitution of public F{tablithments for that 
purpofe; cr from offering themfclves candidates 
for employments in the management of fuch Efta- 
blifhments. The qualifications pointed out, inte- 
grity, anda gentle and humane difpofitign,—ho- 
nefty, and a good heart ;—are fuch as any one may 
boldly lay claim to, without fear of being taxed 
with vanity or oftentation.—And if individuals in 
private ftations, on any occafion are called upon to 
Jay afide their bafhfulnefs and modeft diffidence, 
and come forward into public view, it muft furely 
be, when by their exertions they can effentially 
contribute to promote meafures which are cal- 
culated to increafe the happinefs and profperity of 
fociety. 

It is g vulgar faying, that, what is everybody's 
bufine/s, is nobcdy’s bufinefs ; and it is very ceriain 
that many {chemes, evidently intended for the pub- 
lic good, have been neglected, merely becaufe no- 
“body could be prevailed on to ftand forward and be 
the firft to adopt them. ‘This doubtlefs has been 
‘the cafe in regard to many jadicious and well. 
atranged propofals for providing for the Poor; and 

, : will 
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‘will probably be fo again. 1 fhafl . endeavour, 


however, to fhow, that though in undertakings in 
which the general welfare of fociety is concerned, 
perfons of all ranks and conditions are called upon 
to give them their fupport, yet, in,the introduction 
of fuch meafures as are here recommended,—a 
fcheme of providing for the Poor—there are many 
who, by their rank and peculiar fituations, are 
clearly pointed out as the moft proper to take up 
the bufinefs at its commencemegg, and bring it for- 
ward to maturity ; as well as to take an active part 
in the direétion and management of fuch an infti- 
tution after it has been eftablifhed: and it appears 
to me, that the nature and the end of the under- 
taking ,evidently point out the perfons who are 
more particularly called upon to fet an example on 
fuch an occafion. 

If the care of the Poor be an objcé of great 
national importance,—if it be infeparably connett- 
ed with the pence and tranquillity of fociety, and 
with the glory and profperity of the {tate ;—if the 
advantages which individuals fhare in the public 
welfare are in proportion to the capital they have at 
{take in this great national fund—that is to fay, in 
proportion to their rank, property, arfl connexions, 
or genera] influence ;—as it is juft thay every one 
fhould contribute in’ proportion to the advantages 
he receives ; it is evident who ought to be the firft 
to come forward upon fuch an occafion. 

But it is hot merely on account of the fuperior 
intereft they‘have in the public welfare, that perfans 
of high rank ‘hd great property, and fuch as 

occupy 
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oceupy places’of importance in the government, are 
bound to fupport meafures calculated to relieve the 
diftreffes of the Poor ;—there is ftill another circum- 
ftance which renders it indifpenfably neceffary that 
they fhould take an active part in fuch meafures, 
and that is, the influence which their example muft 
have upon others. 

It is impoffible to prevent the bulk of mankind 
from being {wayed by the example of thofe to 
whom they are tent to look up as their fupe- 
tiors;' it behoves, thercfore, all who enjoy fuch high 
privileges, to enuploy all the influence which their 
rank and fortune give them, to promote the public 
good. And this may jullly be confidered as a duty 
of a peculiar kind;—a perfonal fervice attached to 
the ftation they hold in fociety, and which cannot 
be commuted. 

But if the dbligations which perfons of rank 
and property are under, to fuppoit meafures de- 
figned for the relicf of the Poor, arc fo binding, 
how much more fo muft they be upon thofe who 
have taken upon themfelves the facred office of pub- 
lic teachers of virtue and morality ;—the Minifters 
of a moft holy religion ;—a ichigion whofe fu ft pic- 
cepts inculcate charity and univerfal benevolence, 
and whofe great object is, unqueflionably, the 
peace, order, and happinefs of focicty. : 

If there be any whofe pecuhar province it is to 
feek for objects in diftrefs and want, and adminifter 
“to them relief ;—if there be any who are bound by 
the indifpenfable duties of their profeffion to encou- 
sage by every means in their power, and more 
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efpecially by example, the general practice of cha 
rity; it is,"doubtlefs, the Minifters of the Gofpel. 
And fuch is their influence in fociety, arifing from ° 
the nature of their office, that their example is a 
matter of very /crious importance. 

Little perfuafion, I fhould hope, would be necef- 
fary to induce the clergy, in any country, to give - 
their cordial and aétive afliftance in relieving the 
diftreffes of the Poor, and providing for their com. 
fort and happinefs, by introducing order and ufeful 
induftry among them. 

Another clafs of men, who from the ftation they 
hold in fociety, and their knowledge of the laws of 
the country, may be highly ufeful in carrying into 
effect fuch an undertaking, are the civil magiftrates; 
and, however a committee for the government 
and direction of an Eftablifhment for the Poor may 
in other refpe€ts be compofed, | am clearly of opi- 
nion, that the Chief Magi/trate of the town, or city, 
where fuch an Eftablifhment is formed, ought 
always to be one of its members. The Clergymaz 
of the place who is higheft in rank or dignity 
ought, likewife, to be another; and if he bea 
Bifhop, or Archbifhop, his affiftance is the more 
indifpenfa 

But 2 WB cons who hold offices of great truft 
and importance in the church, as well as under the 
civil government, may be fo much engaged in the 
duties of their ftations, as not to have fufficient lei 
fure to attend te other matters; it may be neceflary, 
when fuch diftinguifhed perfons lend their affift- 
ance in the management of an Eftablifhment for 
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the relief of the Poor, that each of them be per- 
mitted to bring with them a perfon of his own 
choice into the committee, to affift him in the 
bufinefs. The Bifhop, for inftance, may bring 
his chaplain;—the Magiftrate, his clerk ;—the 
Nobleman, or private gentleman, his fon, or 
friend, &c. But in fmall towns, of two or three 
parifhes, and particularly in country-towns and 
villages, which do not confift of more than one or 
two parifhes, as the details in the management 
of the affairs of the Poor in fuch communities 
cannot be extenfive, the members of the com- 
mittee may manage the bufinefs without affilt- 
ants. And indeed in all cafes, even in great cites. 
when a general E{tablifhment for the Poor is formed 
upon a good plan, the details of the executive 
and more laborious parts of the management of it 
will be fo divided among the commiifarics of the 
diftri€ts, that the members of the fupreme commit- 
tee will have little more to do than juft to hold the 
reins, and diicct the movement of the machine. 
Care muft however be taken to preferve the moft 
perfe& uniformity in the motions of all its parts, 
otherwife confufion muft enfuc ; hence the necef- 
firy of dire@ting the whole trom one qggter. 

As the infpcction of the Poor ;-Mthe care of 
them when they are fick ;—the diftribution of the 
fums granted in alms for thair fupport ;—the fur- 
nifhing them with clothes ;—and the collection of 
the voluntary fubfcriptions of the inhabitants,—will 
be performed by the commiffaries of the diftricts, 
and their afiftants ;—and as al! the detail. relative 
ses 6 to 
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to giving employment to the Poor, and feeding 
them, may be managed by particular fubordinate 
committees, appointed for thofe purpofes, the 
current bufinefs of the fupreme committee will 
amount to little more than the exercife of @ general 
Superintendance. 

This committee, it is true, muft determine upon 
all demands from the Poor who apply for affiftance; 
but as every fuch demand will be accompanied 
with the moft particular account of the circum- 
ftances of the petitioner, and the nature and 
amount of the affiftance neccflary to his relief, 
certificd by the commiffary of the diftri& in which 
the petitioner refides,—and alfo by the parochial 
committee, where fuch are eftablifhed,—the mat- 
ter will be fo prepared and digefted, that the 
members of the fupreme committee will have very 
little trouble to decide on the merits of the cafe, 
and the affiftance to be granted. 

This affiftance will confili—in a certain fum to 
be given we4/y in alms to the petitioner, by the 
commiffary of the diftrict, out of the funds of the 
Inftitution ;—in an allowance of bread only ;— 
in a prefent of certain articles of clothing, which 
will be fpecified ;—or, perhaps, merely in an order 
for being furnifhed with food, clothing, or fuel, 
from the public kitchens or magazines of the 
Eftablifhment, at the prime cof of thofe articles, as 
an affiftance to the petitioner, and to prevent the 
neceffity of his becoming a burthen on the public. 

The manner laft mentiond of affifting the Poor,—« 
that of furnifhing them with the neceflaries of life at 
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a : 
lower prices than thofe at which they are fold in 
the public markers, is a matter of fuch importance, 
that I fhall take occafion to treat of it more fully 
hereafter. 

With refpect to the petitions prefented to the 
committee;—whatever be the afliftance demanded, 
the petition received ought to be accompanied by 
a duplicate; to the end that, the dccifion of the com- 
mittee being entered upon the duplicate, as well as 
upon the original, and the duplicate fent back to the 
cominiflary of the diftri€l, the bufinefs may be 
finifhed with the leaft trouble poffible; and even 
without the neceffity of any more formal order re- 
lative to the matter being given by the committce. 

I have already mentioned the great utility of 
printed forms, for petitions, returns, &c. in carrying 
on the bufinefs of an Eftablifhment for the Poor, and 
I would again moft carneftly recommend the gene- 
ral ufe of them. ‘Thofe who have not had expe- 
rience in fuch matters, can have no idea how much 
they contribute to preferve order, and facilitate and 
expedite bufinefs. ‘To the general introduction 
of them in the management of the aflairs of the 
Inftitution for the Pour at Munich, I attribute, 
more than to any thing clic, the perfect order 
which has continued to reign throughout every 
part ofthat extenfive Eftablifhment, from its firft 
exiftence to the prefent moment. 

In carrying on the bufinefs of- that Eftablith- 
ment, printed forms or blanks are ufed, not only 
for petitions ;—returns ;—lifts of the Poor ;—de- 


{criptions of the Poor ; —lifts of the inhabitants ;— 
lifts 
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lifts of fubfcribers to the fupport of the Poor ;— 
orders upon the banker or treafurer of the Infti- 
tution ;—but alfo for the reports of the monthly 
colleGions*made by the commiffaries of diftri@s ;— 
the accounts fent in by the commiffaries, of the 
extraordinary expences incurred in affording affift. 
ance to thofe who ftand in need of immediate 
relief ;—the banker’s receipts ;—and even the books 
in which are kept the accounts of the receipts and 
expenditures of the Eftablifhment. 

In regard to the proper forms tor thefe blanks ; 
as they muft depend, in a great meafure, upon lo- 
cal circumftances, no general direétions can be 
given, other, than in all cafes, the fhorteft forms 
that can be drawn up, confiftent with perfpicuity, 
are recommended ; and that the fubject-matter of 
each particular or fingle return, may be fo difpo- 
fed as to be eafily transferred to fuch general ta- 
bles, or general accounts, as the nature of the re- 
turn and other circumftances may require. Care 
fhould likewife be taken to make them of fuch a 
form, /bape, and dimcnfion, that they may be regu- 
larly folded up, and docketted, in order to their 
being preferved among the public records of the 
Inftitution. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Neceffity of effectual Meafures for intros 
ducing a Spirit of Induféry among the Poor in 
forming an Eftablifhment for their Relef and 
Support.—Of the Means which may be ufid for 
that Purpofe; and for fétting on foot a Scheme 
for forming an Eftablifsment for feeding ihe Posr. 


n object of the very firft importance in form- 

ing an Eftablifhment for the relief ahd fup- 
port of the Poor, is to take effectual meafures for 
introducing a fpirit of induflry among them; for 
it is moft certain, that a@// sins of moncy, or other 
affiftance given to the Poor inalins, whiuh do not tend 
to make them indujtrious, never can fail to have a 
contrary tendency, and to operate as an encourage- 
ment to tdlenefs and smmeorality. 

And as the merit of 2n action is to be determined 
by thé pood it produces, the charity of a nation 
ought not to be eftimated by the millions which 
are paid in Poor’s taxes, but by ‘He pains whch 
are taken to fee that the {ums railed are properly 
applied. 

As the providing ufcful employment for the 
Poor, and rendering them induftrious, is, and 
ever has been, a great di/ideratum in politica eco- 
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nomy, it may be proper to enlarge a little here, 
upon that interefting fubject. 

The great miftake committed in moft of the at- 
tempts which have been made to introduce a {pirit 
of induftry, where habits of idlenefs have prevailed, 
has been the too frequent and improper ufe of 
coercive meafures, by which the perfons to be 
reclaimed have commonly been offended and tho- 
roughly difeufted at the very out-fet.—Force will 
not do it.—Addrefs, not force, mult be ufed on 
thofe occafions. 

‘Lhe children in the houfe of induftry at Mu- 
nich, who, being placed upon elevated feats round 
the halls where other children worked, were made 
to be idle fpeCtators of that amufing fcene, cried 
moit bitterly when their requeft to be permitted to 
dcfcend from their places, and mix in that bufy 
crowd, was refufed ;—but they would, moft pro- 
bably, have cried ftiil more, had they been taken 
abruptly from their play and forced to work. 

* Men are but children of a larger growth ;”"— 
and thole who undertake to dircét them, ought 
ever to bear in mind that important truth. 

‘hat impatience of control, and jcaloufy and 
obftinate perfeverance in maintaining the mghts 
vf perfonal liberty and independence, which fo 
ftrongly mark the human chara¢ter in all the ftages 
a life, muft be managed with great caution and 
addrefs, by thofe who are defirous of doing good ;— 
or, indeed, dding any thing effectually with 
mankind. 

It has often been faid, that the Poor are vicious 
_and profligate, and that therefore nothing but force 
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will anfwer to make them obedient, and keep them 
in order ;—but, I fhould fay, that becaufe the Poor 
are vicious and profligate, it is fo much the more 
neceffary to avoid the appearance of fox ce in the 
management of them, to prevent their becoming 
rebellious and incorrigible. 

Thofe who are employed to take up and tame 
the wild horfes belonging to the Elector Palatine, 
which are bred inthe foreft near Duficldorff, never 
wfe force in reclaiming that noble animal, and mak- 
ing him docile and obedient. They begif with 
making a great circuit, in order to approach him ; 
and rather decoy than force him into the fituation 
in whieh they wiftt to bring him, and ever after- 
wards treat him with the greateft kindnefs; it 
having been found by experience, that ill-ufage 
feldom fails to make him “a man-hatcr,”? un- 
tameable, and incorrigibly vicious.—TIt may, per- 
haps, be thought fanciful and tuifling, but the fac 
really is, that an attention to the means ufed 
by thefe people to gain the confidence of thofe 
animals, and teach them to like their keepers, 
their ftables, and their mangers, fuggefted to me 
many ideas which I afterwards put in execution 
with great fuccefs, in reclaiming thofe abandoned 
and ferocious animals in human fhape, which 
Ul undertook to tame and render gentle and 
docile. 

It is however neceffary in every attempt to intrc- 
duce a fpirit of order and induftry among the idle 
and profligate, not merely to avoid all harfh and 
offenfive treatment, which, as has already been 
obferved, could only ferve to irritate them, and ren- 
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der them {till more vicious and obftinate, but it fs 
alfo indifpenfably neceffary to do every thing that 
can be wevifed to encourage and reward every 
fymptom &f reformation. 

It will likewife be neceflary fometimes to punifh 
the obftinate ; but recourfe fhould never be had to 
punifhments till good u/age has firft been fairly 
tried and found to be ineffectual. The delinquent 
mult be made to fee that he has deferved the pu- 
nifhment, and when it is inflicted, care fhould be 
taken to make him feel it. But in order that the 
punifhment may have the effetts intended, and not 
ferve to irritate the perfon punifhed, and excite per- 
fonal hatred and revenge, inftead of difpofing the 
mind to ferious refleétion, it muft be adminiftered 
in the moft folemn and moft di/pafficnate manner ; 
and it muft be continued no longer than till the fir 
dawn of rcformation appears. 

How much prudence and caution are neceflary 
in difpenfing rewards and punifhments;——and yet—= 
how little attention is in general paid to thofe im 
portant tranfactions ! 

Rewards and Punifbments are the only means by 
which mankind can be controlled and direéted 5 
and yet, how often do we fee them difpenfed in the 
moft carelefs—moft imprudent—and moft impro- 
per manner !—how often are they confounded !—~ 
how often mifapplied !—and how often do we fee 
them made the inftruments of gratifying the moft 

_fordid private patffions ! 

To the improper ufe of them may be attributed 
all the diforders of civil fociety.—Tq the improper 
v L2 or 
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wor tarelefs ufe of them may, moft unqueftionably, 
he attributed the prevalence of poverty, «iifery, 
and mendicity in moft countries, and py ticularly 
in Great Britain, where the healthfulnefé and mild- 
nefs of the climate—the fertility of the foil—the 
abundance of tucl—the numerous and flourifhing 
manufactures—the-extenfive commerce—and the 
millions of acres of wafte lands which ftill remain 
to be cultivated, furnifh the mcans of giving ufeful 
employment to all its inhabitants, and cven to a 
much more numerous population. 

But if inftead of encouraging the laudable exer- 
tions of ufeful induftiv, and affifling and relieving 
the unfortunate and the infirm—(the only real ob- 
jeéts of charity, —the means defigned for thofe pur- 
poles are fo milapplied as to operate as rewards to 
idlenefs and immorality, the greater the fums arc 
which are Icvied on the rich for the relicf of the 
poor, the more numerous will that clafs become, 
and the greater will be their profligacy, their info- 
lence, and their fhamelefs and clamorous impor- 
tunity. 

There is, it cannot be denied, in man, a natural 
propenfity to floth and indolence ; and though ha- 
bits of induftry,—like all habits,—may render thofe 
exertions eafy and pleafant which at firlt are pain- 
ful and irkfome, yet no perfon, in any fitwation, 
ever chofe labour merely for its own fake. It is 
always the apprehenfion of fome greater evil,—cr 
the hope of fome enjoyment, by which mankind 
‘are compelled or allured, when they take to induf- 
trious purfuits. 

: : Ir. 
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the rude ftate of favage nature the wants of 
men %xe few, and thefe may all be eafily fupplied 
without‘spe commiffion of any crime ; confequently 
induftry, Woder fuch circumftances, is not neceflary, 
nor can indolence be juftly confidered as a vice; 
but in a ftate of civil fociety, where population is 
great, and the means of fubfiftence not to be had 
without labour, or without defrauding others of 
the fruits of their induftry, idlenefs becomes a crime 
of the moft fatal tendency, and confequently of the 
moft heinous nature; and every means fhould be 
ufed to difcountenance, punifh, and prevent it. 

And we fee that Providence, ever attentive to 
provide remedies for the diforders which the pro- 
grefs of fociety occafions in the world, has provided 
for idlenefs—as foon as the condition of fociety 
renders it a vice, but not before—a punifhment 
every way fuited to its nature, and calculated to 

“prevent its prevalency and pernicious confequences : 
—This is want,—and a moft efficacious remedy it 
ic for the evil,—when the eu/dom of man does not 
interfere to countcract it, and prevent its falutary 
efficts. 

But relerving the farther invefligation of this 
part of my jubject—that refpecting the means to be 
ufed for encouraging induitry—to fome future 
oppqiumty, I fhall now endeavour to fhow, in a 
tew words, how, under the moit unfavourable cir- 
cumftances, 2n arrangement {for putting an end to 
mendicity, and introducing a fpirit of induftry 
among the Poor, might be introduced and carried 
into execution. 
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- HI am obliged to take a great circuit, in order 
tO arrive at my object, it muft be remenibered, 
that where a vaft weight is to be raifed by human 
means, a variety of machinery muft naceffarily be 
provided ; and that it is only by bringing all the 
different powers employed to act together to the 
fame end, that the purpofe in view can be at- 
tained. It will likewife be remembered, that as no 
mechanical power can be made to act without a 
force be applied to it fufficient to overcome the 
refiftance, not only of the ws sertia, but alfo of 
friction, fo no moral agent can be brought to act 
to any given end without fufficient motives ; that is 
to fay, without fuch motives as the perfon who ts 
to act may deem fuflicaient, not only to decide his 
opinion, but alfo to overcome his indolence. 

The object propofed,—the relief of the Poor, 
and the providing for their future comfort and 
happinefs, by introducing among them a {pirit of. 
order and induftry, is fuch as cannot fail to meet 
with the approbation of every well-difpofed perfon. 
—But I will fuppofe, that a bare conviction of the 
utslity of the meafure is not fufficient alone to over- 
come the indolence of the Public, and induce them 
to engage adhvucly in the undertaking ;—yet ‘as 
people are at all times, and in all fituations, ready 
enough to do what they /ce/ to be their intereft, if, 
in bringing forward a icheme of public utility, the 
proper means be ufed to render it fo interefting as 
to awaken the curtofity, and fix the attention, of 
the Public, no doubts can be entertained of the 
pofibility of carrying it into cffect. 

In 
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In arranging fuch a plan, and laying it before 
ERs no fmall degree of knowledge of man- 
kind, ded particularly of the various means.of act- 
ing on them, which are peculiarly adapted to the 
different ftages of civilization, or rather of the 
political refinement and corruption of fociety, 
would, in moft cafes, be indifpenfably neceffary ; 
but with that knowledge, and a good fhare of zeal, 
addrefs, prudence, and perfeverance, there are few 
{chemes, in which an honeft man would wifh to be 
concerned, that might not be carried into execution 
in any country. 

In fuch a city as London, where there is great 

wealth ;—public fpirit ;— enterprize ;-——and zeal for 
improvement; little more, I flatter myfelf, would 
be neccflary to engage all ranks to unite in carrying 
into efle@ fuch a icheme, than to fhow its public 
utility ; and, above all, to prove that there is no sob 
at the bottom of it. 
* It would, however, be advifeable, in fubinitting 
to the Public, Propofals for forming fuch an Efta- 
blifhment, to fhow that thofe who are invited to 
afift in canying it into execution, would not 
only derive fiom it much pleafure and fatisfaction, 
but alfo many real advantages; for too much 
pains can never be taken to intercit the Public 
individually, and directly, in the fuccefs of mea- 
fures tending to promote the general good of 
fociety. 

The following’ Propofals, which I will fuppofe 
to be made by fome perfon of known and re{pett- 
able character, who has courage enough to engage 
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igi fo arduous an undertaking, will fhow my ide" 
upon this fubject in the cleareft manner.—AWhe- 
ther they are well founded, muft be leftto the 
reader to determinc.—As to myfelf, Lam fo much 
perfuaded that the fcheme here propolid, by way 
of example, and merely for illuftration, misht be 
executed, that, had I time for the undertaking, 
(which I have not,) I fhould not hcfitate to engage 
In It. 
bn 


*“PROPQSALS 


** FOR FORMING BY PRIVATE SUBSCRII TION, 


AN 


“ESTABLISHMENT 


*© For feeding the Poor, and giving them ufeful 
«© Employment 5 


s And alfo for fuinifhing Food at a cheap Rate to others who 
“© may itand in necd of {uch Affiflanee Connected with an 
“ Institution for ratroducing, aud bringing fuiward into 
s¢ general Ufe, new Inventions and Improvements, particu- 

‘lanly fuch as relate to the Management of Aeut and the 

‘ faving of Fuel; and to vayous other mechameal Con- 

> tuvances by which Lomefle Comport and Economy may be 

“ promoted. 


n~ 


« 


6¢ Submitted to the Pibhe, 
« By ALD. 


“The Author of thefe Propofals declares 
*¢ folemnly, in the face of the whole world, that 
“ he has no interefted view whatever in making 

“ thefe 
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thefe Propofals; but is actuated merely and 
fimply by a defire to do good, and promote the 
happihefs and profperity of fociety, and the 
honour and reputation of his country.-That he 
never will demand, accept, or receive any pay 
or other recompence or reward of any kind what- 
ever from any perfon or perfons, for his fervices 
or trouble, in carrying into execution the pro- 
poled fcheme, or any part thereof, or for any thing 
he may do or perform in future relating to it, of 
to any of its details or concerns, 
* And, moreover, that he never will avail him. 
fclf of any opportunities that may offer in the 
execution of the plan propofed, for deriving 
profit, emolument, or advantage of any kind, 
cither for himfclt, his friends, or connections ;5—~ 
but that, on the contrary, he will take upon 
himfclfto be perfonally rcfponfible to the Public, 
and more immediatcly to the Subferibers to this 
undertaking, that wo perfin fhall find means to 
make a job of the propoled Eftablifhment, or of 
any of the details of its execution, or of its 
management, as long as the Author of thefe Pro- 
pofals remains charged with its direction. 
“With refpect to the particular obje@s and 
extent of the propofed Eftablifhment, thefe may 
besfeen by the account which is given of them 
at the head of thefe Propofals ; and as to their 
utility, there can be no doubts. They certainly 
muft tend very powerfully to promote the com- 
fort, happinefs, and profperity of fociety, and 
will do honour to the nation, as well as to thofe 
** individuals 
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* individuals who may contribute to carry them 
* into execution. 
“* With regard to the poffibility of carrying into 
“ effect the propofed fcheme ;—the facility with 
‘“‘ which this may be done, will be evident when 
“the method of doing it, which will now be 
“ pointed out, is duly confidered. 
© As foon as a fum fhall be fubfcribed fufficient 
“ for the purpofes intended, the Author of thefe 
“ Propofals will, by letters, requeft a meeting ot 
“ the twenty-five perfons who fhall ftand higheft on 
“the lift of fubferibers, for the purpofe of examin- 
“ing the fubfcription-lifts, and of appointing, by 
** ballot, a committee, compofed of five perlons, 
“ fkilled in the details of building, and in accounts, 
* to collect the fubfcriptions, and to fuperintend 
“the execution of the plaun.—This committee, 
** which will be chofen from among the fubicribers 
“at large, will be authotszcd and dirccted, to 
““ examine all the works that will be neceffary in 
** forming the Eltablifhment, and [ce that they are 
* properly performed, and at reafonable prices ;— 
“to examine and approve of all contracts tor 
*© work, or for materials ;—tv examine and check 
* all accounts of expenuitures of every Kind, in 
* the execution of the plan ;—and to give orders 
“ for all pavments. ‘ 
“The general arrangement of the Establith- 
© ment, and of all its details, will be left to the 
“Author of thefe Propofals; who will be refpon- 
“ fible for their fuccefs.—He engaves, however, 
**in the prolecution of this bufinefs, to adhere 
‘¢ faithfully + 
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faithfully to the plan here propofed, and never to 
depart from it on any pretence whatever. 

‘«- With regard to the choice of a fpot for erect- 
ing this Eftabhfhment, a place will be chofen 
within the limits of the town, and in as conve. 
nient and central a fituation as poffible, where 
ground enough for the purpofe is to be had 
at a reafonable price *.—TVhe agreement for 
the purchafe, or hire of this ground, and of 
the buildings, if there be any on it, will, like 
ull other bargains and contra@s, be fubmitted 
to the committee fur their approbation and 
ratification. 

“The order in which it is propofed to carry 
into execution the different parts of the fcheme 
is as follows :—Furft, to cllablifh a public kitchen 
for furnifling food to fuch poor pcrfons as fhall 
be recommended by the fubfcribers for fuch 
afliftance. 


* ¢ Vhis Food will be of four different forts, 
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-namely, No. I. A nourifhing foup compofed of 


barley—peafe—potators, and bread; feafoned 
with falt, pepper, and fine herbs. —The portion 
of this foup, one pint and a quarter, weighing 
about twenty ounces, will coft one penny. 

‘No. II. a rich peafe-loup, well feafoned ;— 
with fried bread ;—the portion (twenty ounces) 
at two pence. 

** No. HI. A rich and nourifhing foup, of barley, 
peafe, and potatoes, properly feafoned ;—with 


* « Tt will be beft, of it be prffible, to ment on and defcrike 


“ the place in the Propofals.”* 


<< fried 
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“ fred bread; and two ounces of boiled bacon,~ 
** cut fine and put into it.—The portion (20 ounce») 
*€ at four pence. 

* No. JV. A good foup; with boiled meat and 
“ potatoes or cabbages, or other vegetables ;_ with 
“+ Ib. of good rye bread, the portion at fix pence. 

* Adjoining to the kitchen, four fpacious eat- 
“ ing-rooms will be fitted up, in each of which one 
*¢ only of the four dilterenr kinds of food prepared 
$6 int the kitchen will be ferved. 

- Near the cating-rooms, other rooms will be 
* neatly fitted up, and kept conflantly clean, and 
“well warmed; and well Hiehtcd in the esenina; 
“in which the Poor who frequent the Fflelh’h- 
“ment will be permitted to remam dunng the 
“ day, and till a certain hour at night.—They will 
“be allowed and even cmcuraged to bring their 
work with them to thefe rooms; and by degrees 
“they will be furnmihed with utenfils, and raw - 
“ materials for working for their own emolument, 
“by the Eftablifhment.  Praifes and rewards will 
* be beftowed on thofe who moft diftinguifh them- 
“ felves by their induftry, and by their peaccable 
“and orderly behaviour. 

“Jn fitting up the kitchen, care will be taken 
“to introduce every ufcful mvention and im- 
* provement, by which fucl may be faved, «and 
“ the various proceffcs of cookery facilitated, and 
“yendcred lels expenfive; and the whole mecha- 
“ nical arrangement will be made as complete and 
* perfect as poflible, in order that it may ferve as 
“4 model for imitation; and care will Lhewile be 

> “ taken 
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“taken in fitting up the dining-halls, and other 
“rooms belonging to the Eftablifhment, to intro- 
* duce the moft approved fire-places, —ftoves,— 
“flews, and other mechanical contrivances for 
“« heating rooms and paflages ;—as alfo in lighting 
“up the houfe to make ule of a variety of the beft, 
** moft economical, and moft beautiful lamps; and 
in fhort, to collect together fach an aflemblage 
of ufeful and clegant inventions, in every part of 
the Eftablifhment, as to render it not only an 
object of public cuniofity, but alfo of the moft 
cffential and extenfive utility. 
** And although it will not be poffible to make 
the Eftablifhment fufficiently extenfive to accom- 
modate all the Poor of fo large a city, yet it 
may eafly be made large enough to afford a 
confortable afylum to a great number of dil 
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trefled objects 3 and the tnturcitine and allecting 
iccne it will afford to {pectators, can hardly fail 
to attract the curiofity of the Public; and there 
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“i. grat reaton to hope that the fuccefs of the 
‘experiment, and the esident tendency of the 
Mealurcs adopted to promote the comfort, hap- 
pinefs, and profperity of tociety, will induce many 
to exert themiclyes in forming fimilar Vilablith- 
ments in other places.—It is even probable that 
the fucects which will attend this frit clay, (for 
fuccefsful it muft, and will be, as care will be 
“taken to limit its extent to the means furnifhed 
“for carrying M&% into exccution,) will encourage 
others, who do not put down their names upon 
the lills of the fubferibers at firft, to follow 
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* with fubfcriptions for the purpofe of augmenting 
“the Eftablifhment, and rendering it more ex- 
“ tenfively ufeful. 

*¢ Should this be the cafe, it is poffible that in 
“a fhort time fubordinate public kitchens, with 
“* rooms adjoining them jur the accommodation of 
* the induftrious Poor, may be cftablithed in all 
“-the parifhes ;—and when this is donc, only one 
“fhort ftep more will be neceflary in oider to 
“ complete the defign, and introduce a_ perfect 
“ fyftem in the management of the Poor. Poor 
“rates may then be entiitly abolifhed, and «/w- 
“tary fubferiptiors, which certainly ned never 
“amount to one half what the Poor rates now are, 
“may be fubftitucd in the 100m of them, and one 
« general Eftablifhment may be formed for the re- 
“ lief and fupport of the Poor in thi. capital. 

“Tt will however be remembered that it is by 
“no means the intention of the Author of thefe 
* Propolals thit thofe who contibate to the object 
“immediately in view, the forming @ mode! for an 
* Eftablifhment tor feeding and piving employ- 
“ment to the Poor, fhould be troubled with any 
“ future folicitations on that feore; very far from 
“it, meafures will be fu taken, by limiting the 
*© extent of the undertaking tu the amount of the 
“ fums fubfcribed, and by arranging matters fo 
“that the Eftablifhment, once foimed, fhall’ be 
“able to fupport ittelf, that no farther affiftance 
“ from the fubfcribere will be neceflary.—If any 
“ of them fhould, of their accord, follow up their 
“ fubfcriptions by other donations, thefe addi- 
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*¢ tional fums will be thankfully received, and faith. 
‘fully applied, to the general or particular pur- 
“* pofes for which they may be defigned; but the 
*« fubfcribers may depend upon never being trou- 
NX‘ bled with any future /olicitations on any pre- 
*“ tence whatever, on account of the prefent un- 


n 


‘ dertaking. 


“ A fecondary object in forming this Eftablith- 


© ment, and which will be attended to as foon ag 
“the meafures for feedmg the Poor, and giving 


a 


‘them employment, are carried into execution, 


‘is the forming of a grand repofitory of all kinds 
‘of wfoful mechanwal mventiuons, and particularly 


‘ of fuch as relate to the furnifhing of houfes, and 


‘© are calculated to promote domeftic comfort and 
** economy. 
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“ Such a repofitory will not only be highly in- 
tercltmy, confidered as an object of public cu- 
riofity, but it will be really ufeful, and will doubt- 
defs contribute very powerfully to the introduc- 
tion of many eflential improvements, 

« ‘Po render this part of the Fitablifhment ftill 
more complete, rooms will be fet apart for re- 
ceiving, and expofing to public vicw, all fuch 
new and ufeful inventions as fhall, from time to 
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“time, be made, in this, or in any other country, 
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and fent to the inftitution; and a written ac- 


“count, containing the name of the inventor,— 
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the place where the article may be bought,—and 
the price of it, will be attached to each article, 


” 


« for the information of thofe who may be defirous 


“ of knowing any of thefe particulars. 
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“Tf the amount of the fubfcriptions fhould be 
¥ fufficient to defray the additional expence which 
* fuch an arrangement would require, models will 
“be prepared, upon a reduced fcale, for fhowing 
“the improvements which may be made in the 
* conftruction of the coppers, or boilers, ufed by 
“ brewers, and diilillers, as alfo of thar fire-places ; 
“with a view both to the economy of fucl, and to 
** convenience. 

“ Complete kitchens will likewife be con- 
* flrudted, of the full fize, with all their utcnfils, 


“as model for private families. —And that thefe 


* Kitchens inay not bo ufctefs, cating room. may 
“ be fitted up aujeimag to them, and cooks en- 
“ gared to furn’h to gentiemen, fubleribers, or 
* others, to whem fub'uibers may delegate that 
“right, good dinners, at the prune coft of the 
¢ victuals, and the expences of cooking, which 
* together certainly wouid net caced ome foiling a 
© bead, . 

“ "The public kitchen from whence the Poor will 
* be fed will be fo conftruQed es to ferve aya modcl 
* for hofpitals, and for other great Eftablifhments 
“ of a fimilar nature. 

“ The expence of feeding the Poor vill be pro- 
“* vided for by felling the portiins of Food deli- 
* vered from the public kitchen at fuch a price, 
“ that thofe expences flull be juft covered, and no 
* more ;—fo that the Etlabhfhment, when once 


- completed, will be made to fupport itfelf. 


** Tickets for Food (which may be confidered 
‘© as drafts upon the public kitchen, payable at 
fight) 
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*¢ fight) will be furnifhed to all perfons who apply 
“for them, in as far as it fhall be poffible to 
*¢ fupply the demands; but care will be taken to 
“‘ provide, firft, tor the Poor who frequent re- 
*oularly the working rooms belonging to -the 
‘ Eftablifhment ; and fecondly, to pay attention to 
“the recommendations of fubfcribers, by furnifh- 
“ing Food iminediately, or with the leaft pofhible 
“delay, to thofe who come with fubfcribers’ 
“© tickets. 

Ay foon as the Uftablifhment fhall be com- 
“ pleted, cvery fubferiber will be furnifhed gratis 
*‘ with tickets for Food, to the amount of fen per 
* cut. of his fubfcription; the value of the tickets 
“being reckoncd at what the portions of Food 
“ really coft, which will be delivered to thofe who 
“ produce the tickets at the public kitchen.—At 
“the cnd of fix months, tickets to the amount of 
“ ten per cent. more, and fo on, at the end of every 
*¢ fix fuccecding months, tickets to the amount of 
“* ten per cent. of the tum fubfcribed will be deli- 
*vered to cach fublcriber ull he fhall adtually 
“* have received in tickcts for Food, or drafts upon 
“ the public kitchen, to the full amount of one half 
“ of his original fubfcription. And as the price 
‘at which this Food will be charged, will be 
“at she moft moderate computation, at leall ffty 
“‘ per cent. cheaper than it would coft any where 
“elfe, the fubfcribers will in fa€t receive in 
. * thefe tickets the’full value of the furs they will 
“* have fubfcribed ; fo that in the end, the whole 


“advance will be repaid, and a moft interefting, 
M “and 
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and moft ufeful public inftitution willl be com- 
- pletely eftablifhed without any expence to any- 
“ bedy.—And the Author of thefe Propofals will 
« think himfelf moft amply repaid for any trouble 
* he may have had in the execution of this fcheme, 
“ by the heartfelt fatisfa¢tion he will enjoy in the 
“ yeflection of having been inftrumental in doing 
6 effential fervice to mankind. 

“ft is hardly neceflary to add, that although 
“the fubfcribers will reccive in return for their 
“ fubferiptions the full value of them, in tickets, 
‘or orders upon the public kitchen, for Food, 
* yet the property of the whole Eftablifhmcnt, with 
“all its appurtenances, will neverthelefs remain 
** vefted folely and entirely in the fubfcribers, and 
“ their lawful heirs; and that they will have power 
“to difpofe of it in any way they may think pro- 
* per, as alfo to give orders and direétions for its 
“« future management. 


(Signed) 
cAcH. 
# London, rft Jasuary 
© 3796.” 


Thefe Propofals, which fhould be printed, and 
diftributed gratis, in great abundance, fhovld be 
accompanied’ with fubfeription-lifis which fhould 
be printed on fine writing-paper; and to fave 
trouble to the fubfcribers, might be of a peculiar , 
form.—Upon the top of a half-theet of folio 
welling pa might be printed, the following 

Head 


an ne 1 iam) 


& 


‘ “ 
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Head or Title, and the remainder of that fide of 

the half-fheet, below this Head, might’ be formed 
into different columns, thus: , 


“SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


“For carrying into execution the fcheme for form. 
“ing an Fiablyhment for fe.cing the Poor 
“trom a Pubic Kevcuin, and giving them 
“ uleful ew vloyment, &c. propofed by A. B. 
“* and particularly def-ribed in the printed paper, 
“ dated London, if January 1796, which ac- 
** companies this Subfcription Lift. 


*©N. B. No part of the money fubfcribed will 
“ be called for unlefs it be found that the amount 
"of the fubfcriptions will be quite fufficient 
“to carry the fcheme propofed into complete 
*- execution without troubling the fubfcribers a 
** fecond time for further affiftance.” 


‘ 








Subferibers Names. Places of Abod sums fubfeitbed. 





a 


ZZ ss a. 


« That 
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“That this hft is authentic, and that the per- 
s¢ fons mentioned in it have agreed to fubfcribe 
“the fums placed againft their names, is attefted 
* by [ 1 

“ The perfon who is fo good as to take charge ‘of 
“this lft, is requefted to authenticate it by figning 
* the above certificate, and then to fal it up and fend 
“it according to the printed addrcfs on the back 
14 of it.” 

The addrefs upon the back of the fubfcription 
lifts, (which may be that of the author of the Pro- 
pofals, or of any other perfon he may appeint to 
receive thefe lifls,) fhould be printed in fuch a 
manner that, when the lift is folded up in the form 
of a letter, the addrels may be in its proper place. 
This will fave trouble to thole who take charge 
of thefe lifts; and too much pains cannot, be 
taken to give as little trouble as poflible to per- 
fons who are folicited to contribute i money to- 
wards carrying into execution fchemes of public 
utility. 

As a Public Fftablifhment like that here pro- 
pofed would be highly interefting, even were it to 
be confidered in no other light than meiely as 
an object of curiofity, there is no doubt but it 
would be much frequented ; and it is poffible that 
this concourfe of people might be fo great as to 
render it neceflary to make fome regulations in 
regard to admittance; but, whatever meafures 
might be adopted with refpect to others, /ub- 
Jeribers ought certainly to have free admittance 
at all times to every part of the Eftablifhment.— 

° They 
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They fhould even have a right individually to 
examine all the details of its adminiftration, and to 
require from thofe employed as overfeers, or ma- 
nagers, any information or explanation they might 
want.—They ought likewife to,be at liberty to take 
drawings, or to have them taken by others, (at their 
expence,) for themfelves or for their friends, of the 
kitchen, ftoves, grates, furniture, &c. and in gene- 
ral of every part of the machinery belonging to the 
Eftablifhinent, 

In torming the Eftablifhment, and providing 
the various machincry, care fhould be taken to 
employ the moft ingenious and moft refpeétable 
fradefinen ; and if the nasne of the maker, and the 
place of his abode were to be engraved or written 
on each article, this, no doubt, would tend to 
excite cmulation among the atmlans, and induce 
them to furmifh goods of the befl quality, and 
at-as low a price as poflible.—It is even poffible, 
that ina great and opulent city like London, and 
whcre public fpirit and zeal for improvement per- 
vade all ranks of focicty, many refpectable tradef- 
mcn in eafy arcumftances inay be found, who 
would have real pleafure in furnifhing grate. fuch 
of the articles wanted as are in their line of buf- 
nels: and the advantages which might, with proper 
management, be derived from this fource, would 
moit probably be very confiderable. 

With regard to the management of the Poor 
who might be collected together for the purpofe 
‘ of being fed and furnifhed with employment, ina 
Public Eftablifhment like that here recommended, 

M 3 I cannot 
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I cantiot do better than refer my reader to the 
account already publifhed (in my Firft Effay) of the 
manner in which the Poor at Munich were treated 
in the Houfe of Induftry eftabliflied in that city, 
and of the means that we.e ufed to render them 
comfortable, happy, and induftrious. 

As foon as the fcheme here 1ccommended is 
carried into execution, and meafures are cffectually 
taken for feeding the Poor at a cheap rate, and 
giving them ufeful employment, no farther diffi- 
culties will then remain, at Jeait none ceitainly that 
are infurmountable, tu prevent the introduction of 
a general plan tor providing for all the Poor, 
founded upon the‘principhs caplained and recom- 
mended in the preceding Chapters of this 1 flay. 


fey 
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CHAP. V. 


xX the Meant which may be ufed by Individuals in 
affiuent Circumpances for the Relief of the Poor in 
their Neighbourhood. . 


s nothing tends more powerfully to encourage 

idlenefS and immorality among the Poor, and 
confequently to perpetuate all the evils to fociety 
which arife from the prevalence of poverty and 
mondicits, than inediciows diftributions of akns 3 
individuals muit be very cautious in beftowing 
their private charities, and ‘n forming fchemes for 
civmye affiftanee to the diflrcfled , otherwile they 
wil mot certainly do more hann than good. 
The cvil tendency of giving alins indifcriminately 
to begears is univerfally acknowledged ; but it is 
not, | beheve, fo generally known how much harm 
is done by what are called the private charities of 
individuals. —Far be it from me to with to difcou- 
rage private charities ; J am only anxious that they 
fhould be better applied. 

Without taking up time in analyzing the dif 
ferent motives by which perfons of various cha- 
racter are induced to give alnis to the Poor, or of 
fhewing the confequences of their injudicious or 
carelefs donations; which would be an unpro- 
fitable as well as a difagreeable inveftigation; I 
fhall briefly point out what appcar to me to be the 
moll effectual means which individuals in afHuent 

M 4 circumftances | 
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circumftances can employ for the affiftance of the 
Poor in their neighbourhood. 

The moft certain and efficacious relief that can 
be given to the Poor is that which would be 
afforded them by forming a general [ftablifhmene 
for giving them ufeful cmployment, and furnifhing 
them with the neceffarics of life ata cheap rate; in 
fhort, forming a Public FMabhfhmcn: fimilar in all 
re{pects to that already recommended, and making 
it as extenfive as circumftances will peimit. 

An experiment might fill be made in a fingle 
village, or in a fingle parifh ; a {mall houfe, o1 two 
or three rooms only, might be fitted up tor the 
reception of the Poor, and particularly of the chil 
dren of the Poor; and to prevent the bad impref- 
fions which are fometimes made by names which 
have become odious, inftead of calling it a Work- 
houfe, it might be called “ A School of Induflry,” 
or, perhaps, d/j/um would be a better name tor it. 
—One of thefe rooms fhould be fitted up as a 
kitchen for cooking for the Poor, and a middlc- 
aged woman of refpectable characicr, and above 
all of a gentle and humanc difpofition, fhould be 
placed at the head of thi, ltt Lftabldhment, and 
lodged in the houfe.—As the thould feive at the 
fame time as chief cooh, and as fteward of the in- 
ftitution, it would be neccflary that fhe fhould be 
able to write and kecp accounts; and in cates 
where the bufinels of fuperintending the vallous 
details of the Eftablifhment would be too extenfive 
to be performed by one perfon, one or more affift- 
auts may be given her, 

In 
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In large Eftablifhments it might, perhaps, be beft 
to place a married couple, rather advanced in life, 
and without children, at the head of the inftitution ; 
but, whoever are employed in that fituation, care 

xould be taken that they fhould be perfons of irre- 
ee character, and fuch as the Poor can have 
no reafon to fulpea ot partiality. 

As nothing would tend more effectually to ruin 
an Vilablifhment of this kind, and prevent the 
good intended to be produced by it, than the 
petlonal difixcs of the Poor to thofe put over 
them, and more efpecially fuch diflikes as are 
founded on their fufpicions of their partiality, the 
egrcateft caution in the choice of thefe perfons will 
always be neceflary: and ir general it will be beft 
not to take than from among the Poor, or at leaft 
not from among thofe of the neighbourhood, nor 
fuch as have relations, acquaintances, or other con- 
Nesions among them. 

Avothcer point to be attended to in the choice 
of a perfon to be placed at the head of fuch an 
V.ftablithment, (and it is a poimt of more import- 
ance than can well bc imagined by thofe who have 
not confidcred the matter with fome attcntion,)— 
is the looks or external appearance of the perfon 
deftined for this employment. 

All thofe who have fludied human nature, or 
have taken notice of what paffes in themfelves when 
they approach for the firft time a perfon who has 
any thing very {trongly marked in his countenance, 
will feel how very important it is that a perfon 


placed at the head of an afylum for the reception 
of 


a 
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of the Poor and the unfortunate fhould have an 
open, pleafing countenance; fuch as infpires confi- 
dence and conciliates affection and cfteem. 

Thofe who are in diftrefs are apt to be fearful 
and apprehenfive, and nothing would be fo kel: 
to intimidate and difcourage them as the forbiddiag 
afpet of a ftern and auftcre countcnance in the 
perfon they were taught to look un to for afliltance 
and protection. 

The external appearance of thofe who are def- 
tined to command others is alveys ew mattcr of real 
Impurtance, but tt a pecularly fo when thule to be 
commanded and directed are objects of pity and 
commiferation. 

Where there are feveral genth men who live in 
the neighbourhood of the fame town or villeze 
where an Eftablifhment, or Aflum, (as I would 
wifh it might be called,) for the Poor is to be 
formed, they fhould all unite to form sae Lyta- 
blifoment, inftcad of cach torming a feperate one 5 
and it will likewife be very ulcful in all cafes to 
invite all ranks of people refident within the limits 
of the diftrict in which the Fftabhifinent is formed, 
except thofe who are actuall; in necd of affiftance 
themfelves, to contribute to carry into execution 
fuch a public undertaking ; for though the fums 
the more indigent and neceflitous of the inha- 
bitants may be able to fpare may be trifling, yet 
their being invited to take part in fo laudable an 
undertaking will be flattcring to them, and the 
fams they contribute, however fmall they may be, 
will give them a fort of property in the Eftablifh- 

mciity 
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ment, and will effectually engage their good wifies 
at leaft, (which are of more importance in fuch 
cafes than is gencrally imagined,) for its fuccefs. 

How far the relief which the Poor would re- 
ceive fiom the cxecution of a {fcheme like that 

wre propojed ought to preclude them from a 
participation of other public charities, (in the dif- 
tribution of the fums levid upon the inhabitants 
in Poor’s taxes, for inflance, where fuch exifl,) 
mull be determined on cach particular cafe accord- 
ing to the exiting circumitances. lt will, however, 
always be indifpenfably ncceflary where the fame 
poor perfon receives charitable affiftance from two 
or more {eparatc inflitutions, or fiom two or 
more private individuals, at the fame time, for 
each to know cxactl, the amount of what the 
others pive, otherwile too a uch or too litth may 
be given, and both thefe catromes are equally 
danezcious, they both tend to di courage INDUSTRY, 
tho ort frre of qfrcted reluf to th diftreffes and 
aufery yt} Pom—And hence miy ta 1 be feen 
the ercat impors mice of what | have fo ov on infifled 
on, the rendering of rcafures for the relief of the 
Poor as general as poiliul . 

‘Yo illuftrate in the clcareft manner, and in as 
few words as poffible, the plan I would recom. 
megd for forming an Eflablifhme:t for the Poor 
ona fmall {cale—iuch as any individual, even of 
moderate property, might eafily exccute ; 1 will fup- 
pofe that a gentkeman, refident in ihe country upon 
his own eftate, has come to a refolution to form 
fuch an Efablithment in a village near his houfe, 

“ and 
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and will endeavour briefly to point out the various 
fteps he would probably find it neceflary to take in 
the execution of this benevolent and moft uleful 
undertaking. 

He would begin by calling togcther at his houfe 
the clergyman of the parifh, oveifeers of the Pus 
and other parifh officers; to acquaint tham with nis 
intentions, and afk their affitance and fricndly 
co-operation in the profecution of the plan; the 
details of which he would communicate to them a, 
far as he fhould think it prudent and neccflary at 
the firft outht to cntaudt thom inducriminatels 
with that information.—The chersctarys of the per- 
fous, and the private imcich they might hue te 
promote or oppofe the meafures intended to be pui- 
fued, would decide upon the degice of coutidency, 
which ought to be given them. 

At this mecting, meafures fhould be taken for 
forming the moll compkte 2d malt accurate hits 
of all the Poor refident within the limits propofed 
to be given to the Litablifiment, with a detaiied 
account of every circumflancc, iclative to their 
fituations, and their wants. —Much time and treu- 
ble will be faved in making out thale lit, by ufing 
printed forms or blanks fimlar to thole made ule 
of at Munich; and thefe priated forms will like- 
wife contribute very effintially to preferve order 
and to facilitate bufinefs, in the management of e 
private as well as of a public charity ;—as allo to 
prevent the effects of mifreprefentation and par- 
tiality on the part of thofe who mult neceflarily be 
employed in thefe details, 

. Convenient 
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Convenient forms or models for thefe blanks will 
be given in the Appendix to this volume. 

At this meeting, meafures may be taken for 
numbering all the houfes in the village or diftri&, 
qnd for fetting on foot private fubfcriptions among 
the inhabitants tor carrying the propofed fcheme 
into execution. 


Thofe who are invited to fubfcribe fhould be 
spade acquainted, by a printed addrefs accompa- 
nyine the fabfatpuon-lifts, with the nature, extent, 
and tendency of tle meafurcs adopted ; and fhould 
be affured that, as {oon as the undertaking fhall be 
completed, the Poor will not only be relieved, and 
their fituation made more comfortable, but mendi- 
city will be effectually prevented, and at the fame 
time the Pous’s rates, 01 the expence to the public 
fow the fupport of the Poor, very cunfiderably 
lefiuned. 

‘Vhefe affurances, which will be the ftrongeft in- 
ducemcents that can be ufed to prevail on the inha- 
bitants of all defcriptions to enter warmly into the 
fcheme, and affift with alacrity in carrying it into 
execution, fhould be cxpreffed in the ftrongeft 
terms; and all perfons of every denomination, 
young and old, and of both fexes, (paupers only 
exgepted,) fhould be invited to put down their 
names in the fubfcription-lifts, and this even ow- 
ever finall the fums may be wlhich they are able te 
cqntribute.—Ahhough the fums which day-la- 
bourers, fervants, and others in indigent circum- 
ftances may be able to contribute, may be very 
trifling, yet there is one important reafon why they 

ought 
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ogye always to be engaged to put down their 

: s upon the lifts as fubfcribers, and that is the 
good effects which their taking an active part’ in 
the undertaking will probably produce on them- 
Jelves.—Nothing tends more to mend the heart, and 
awakeh in the mind a regard for charaéter, ats 
acts of charity and benevolence; and any perfon 
who has once felt that honeft pride and fatisfaction 
which refult from a confcioufnefs of having been 
inftrumental in doing good by relieving the wans 
of the Poor, will be rendered doubly careful to 
avoid the humiliation of becoming himfelf an objec 
of public charity. 

It was a confideration of thefe falutary effects, 
which may always be expected to be produced 
upon the minds of thofe who take an active and 
voluntary part in the meafures adopted for the 
relief of the Poor, that made me prefer voluntary 
* fubfcriptions, to taxes, in raifing the fums necef- 
fary for the fupport of the Poor, and all the expe- 
rience I have had in thefe matters has tended to 
confirm me in the opinion I have always had of 
their fuperior utility.—Not only day-labourers and 
domeltic fervants, but their young children, and all 
tha’ ¢hildren of the nobility and other inhabitants of 
Minich, and even the non-commiffioned officers 
laa foldiers of the regiments in garrifon'in. 

if city, ‘were invited to contribute to the fupport 
of WE itiftitution for the Poor; and there are very 
few'iiideéd of any age or condition (paupers only 
exteptedy whofe names are not to be found on the 
, tts if Gubferibers. 
o HERP aw TG 
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The fubfcriptions at Munich are by families,, as . 
has elfewhere been obferved; and this xethod I 
would recommend in the cafe under ‘confideration, 
and in all others.~—-The head of the family takesthe | 
trouble to colleé all the fums fubferibed upon tis 
faraily-lift, and to pay them into the hands of thofe 
wh§ (on the part of the inftitution) are fent round , 
on the firft Sunday morning of every month to ree 
ceive them; but the names of all the individual 
whg compofe the family are entered on the lift at 
ffl lensth, with the fum each contributes. 

Two lifts of the fame tenor muft be made out for. 
each family; one of which muft be kept by tie, 
head of the family for his information and direction, 
and the other fent in to thofe who have the general 
dire€tion of the Fitablifhment. 

Thefe fubfeription-lifls fhould be printed; and 
they fhould be carried round and left with the 
heads of families, cither by the perfon himfelf who 
undertakes to form the Eftablifhment, (which will 
always be beft,) or at leaft by his fteward, or fome 
other perfon of fome confequence belonging to his 
houfehold.—Forms or models for thefe lifts may 
be feen in the Appendix. 

When thefe lifts are returned, the perfon why 
has undertaken to form the Eftablithment will fee. 
what pecuniary affiftance he is to expect; and he will 
either arrange his plan, or determine the fum he may 
think proper to contribute himfelf, according to that «, 
amount.——He will likewife confider how far it will, , 
be poffible and advifable to conne& his fcheme‘. 
with any Eftablifhment for the relief of the Poor. 
already exifting ; or to act im concert with thofe ia 
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he laws.—-Thefe circumftances are all imports 
ant; and the manner of procecding in carrying the 
propofed fcheme into execution muft, in a great 
meafure, be determined by them. Nothing, .how- 
ever, ¢an prevent the undertaking from bang 
finally fuccefsful, provided the means ufed for mak- 
ing it fo are adopted with caution, and ee 
with perfeverance. 

However adverfe thofe may be to the nave: 
who, were they well difpofed, could moft effec- 
_ tually contribute to its fuccefs—yet no oppofition 
which can be given to it by wtert/led perfotisy—m 
fuch as find means to derive profit to thcmiclves 
in the adminiftration of the affairs of the Poor ;—no 
oppofition, 1 fay, from fuch perfons, (and none 
furely. but thefe can ever be defirous of oppofing 
it,) can prevent. the fuccefs of a meafure fo evi- 
dently calculated to incrcafe the comforts and en- 
joyments of the Poor, and to promote the general 
good of fociety. 

af the overfeers of the Poor, and other parifh 
officers, and a large majority of the principal in- 

fhheme ts, could be made to enter warmly into the 
eme, it might, and certainly would, in many 
ates, be poflible, even without any new laws or 
aéts of parliament being neceffary to authorizé the 
ing, to fubftitute the arrangements pro- 

pried in the place of the old method of providing 

' far the Poor g—~abolifhing entirely, or in fo far as 
‘it fhould be found neceffary,—the old fyftem, and 
carrying the icheme propofed into execution as a 


_ meafure. 
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In all cafes where this can be effected, it ought . 
ceftainly to be preferred to any private or lefs 
general inftitution ; and individuals, who, -by their 
exertions, are inftrumental i in bringing about fo 
ufeful a change, will render a very effential fervide 
to fociety :—But even in cafes where it would nor 
be : a to carry the {cheme propofed into exe- 
cutign in its fulleft extent, much good may be 
don} by individuals in afluent circumftances tothe 
Poof, by forming private Efabtifbments for feeding 
thé#m and giving them employment, 

Much relief may likewife be afforded them by 
laying in a large ftock of fuel, purchafed when it 
is cheap, and retailing it oyt to them in fma 
quantities, in times of fcarcity, at the prime coft. 

It is hardly to be believed how much the Poor of 
Munich have been benefited by the Eftablifhment 
of the Wood-magazine, from whence they are fur- 
nifhed in winter during the fevere frofts, with fire- 
wood at the price it cofts when purchafed in fum- 
mer, in large quantities, and at the cheapeft rate. 
And this arrangement may eafily be adopted in all 
countries, and by private individuals as well as by 
communities. Stores may likewife be laid in of 
potatoes, peas, beans, and other articles of food, 
r0 be diftributed to the Poor in like manner, th 
fmall quantities, and at low prices ; which will be 


~\a great relief to them in times of fcarcity. It will 


| 


irdly be neceffary for me to obferve, that in ad- 
iftering this kind of relief to the Poor it will o 


7; ‘be neceflary to take precautions to prevent sabi 
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‘Nothing is more perfectly miferable and comfort- 


its than the domeftic arrangement of poor families 
in general; they feem to have no idea whatever of 
order or economy in any thing; and every thing 
about them is dreary, fad, and negleéted, in the 
extreme. A little attention to order and arrange- 
ment would contribute greatly to their comfort And 
convenience, and alfo to economy. They ought 
in particular to be fhown how to keep their inha)vita- 
tians warm in winter, and to economife fuel, as well 
in heating their rooms, as in cooking, wafhing, 

It is not to be believed what the wafte of fue! 
really is, in the various proceffes in which it is 
employed in the economy of human life; and in 
no cafe is this wafte greater than in the domeftic 
management of the Poor. Their fire-places are in 
general conftructed upon the moft wretched princi- 
ples; and the fuel they confume in them, inftead of 
heating their rooms, not unfrequently renders them 
really colder, and moft uncomfortable, by caufing 
{trong currents of cold air to flow in from all the 
‘dgors and windows to the chimney. This imper- 
fettion of their fire-places may be effeétually reme- 
diedy+—thefe currents of cold air prevented, —above 
halftheir fuel faved,—-and their dwellings made in. 
#nitely more comfortable, merely by diminifhing 
Sheir Gre-places, and the throats of their chimnies juft 
‘ove the mantle-piece ; which may be dont at a 

rteifling expence, with a few bricks, or ftones, 
¥ Aittle mortar, by § the moft ordinary bricklayer. 


= 


paces regard to the expence of fuel for cook-, - 


ing, fotimple a a contriyanee as an earthen pot, broad \ 
a ftew-pan, or kettle, and 
tow at pSicg with:holes through its fides near 

the 
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the bottom, for letting i in air under a fmall circular 
iron grate, and other fimall holes near the top. for 
letting out the fmoke, miay be: introduced ..with 
great advantage. By making | ufe of this little port- 
able furnace, (which is equally well adapted to 
burn wood, or coals,) one eighth ts of the fuel 
be fufficient for cooking, which would be re- 






To ftrengthen this portable furnace, it may 
ooped with iron hoops, or bound round with 
ong iron wirc:—but I forget that 1 am anticipat- 
“ing the fubject of a future Effay. 

Much good may alfo be done to the Poor by teach. 
ing them how to prepare various kinds of cheap 
and wholefome food, and to render them favoury 
and palatable.—The art of cookery, notwithf{tand- 
ing its infinite importance to mankind, has hitherto 
been little ftudied; and among the more indigent 
clafles of fociety, where it is moft neceffary to cul- 
livate it, it feems to have been moft negleéted.— 
No prefent that could be made to a poor family 
could be of more effential fervice’ to them than a thin, 
light ftew-pan, with its cover, made of wrought, of 
caft iron, and fitted to a portable furnace, or clof 
fire-place, conftruéted to fave fuel; with two or 
three approved receipts for making nourifhing and 
favoury foups and broths at a fmall expence. “+. 

Such a prefent might alone be fufficient to re- 

ieve a poor family from all their diftreffes, and 

make them permanently comfortable 3 for the ome 

pences of a poor family for food might, T am per- 

' fuaded, in moft cafes ‘be diminifhed one biitf, by 

@ proper attention to cookery; and to the econouiy 
N2 
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of fuel; and the change in the circumftances of 
fuch a family, which would be produced by re- 
ducing their expcnces for food to one half what it 
was before, is eafier to be concetved than defcribed. 
it would hatdly fail to re-animate the courage of 
the moft defponding ; to cheer their drooping pi- 
rits, and ftimulate’ them to frefh exertions in ithe 
purfuits of ufeful induftry. ! 
As the only effcclual means of putting an eng to 
the fufferings of the Poor is the introduction Xf 
a {pirit of indufiry among them, individuals fhould 
never lofe fight of that great and important ob- 
ject, in all the meafares they may adopt to re- 
lieve them.—But in endcasousing to make the 
Poor induftrious, the utmoft caution will be ne- 
cefflary to prevent their being difgufled.— Their 
minds are conmnonl) in a ftate of great irritation, 
the natural comfequence of their fufferings, and of 
their hopelefs fituation,; and their fufpicions of 
every body about them, and particularly of thofe 
who are fet over them, are fo deeply rooted that ir 
is fometimes extremely difficult to footh and calm 
the agitation of their minds, and gain their confi- 
dence.—This cam be tooneft and moft effeftually 
one by kind and gentle ufage ; and I am clearly of 
Opinion that no other means fhould ever be ufed, 
except it be with fuch hardened and incorrigible 
wretches as are not to be reclaimed by any means’ 
but of thefe, I believe, there are very few indeed.— _ 
‘haye never yet found one, in all the courfe of my 
experience in taking care of the Poor. 
_ We have fometimes been obliged to threaten 
- the moft idle and profligate with the houfe of cor- 
rection ; 


j 
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rection; but thefe threats, added to the fear of 
being banifhed from the Houle of Induftry, which 
has always been held up and confidered as the 
greateft punifhment, have commonly been fufficient 
for keeping the unruly in order. 

If the force of example is irrefiftible in debauch- 
iny men’s minds, and leading them into profligate 
ang} vicious courfes, it is not lefs fo in reclaiming 
, and rendering them orderly, docile, and in- 
rious; and hence the infinite importance of col- 
ecting the Poor together in Public Eftablifhments, 
where every thing about them is animated by un- 
affected cheerfulnefs, and by that pleafing gaiety, 
and air of content and fatisfaction, which always 
enliven the bufy fcenes of ufeful induftry. 

I do not believe it would be poflible for any per- 
fon to be idle in the Houfe of Induitry at Munich. 
{ never faw any one idle; often as ¥ have paffid 
through the working-rooms ; nor did I ever fec any 
one to whom the employments of induflry feemed 
to be painful or irkfome. 

Thofe who are collected together ia the public 
rooms deilined for the reception and accommoda- 
tion of the Poor in the day-tiine, will not need to 
be forced, nor even urged to work ;— if there are 
in the room feveral perfons who are bufily em- 
pleyed in the cheerful occupatians of induftry, and 
if unplements and materials for working are at 
hand, all the others prefent will not fail to be foon 
drawn into the vortex, and joining with alacrity in 
the attive feline, their diflike to labour will be for- 
gotten, and they will become by habit truly and 


permanently induftrious. 
N 3 Such 
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- Such is the irrefiftible power of example !— 
Thofe who know how to manage this mighty 
engine, and have opportunities of employing it with 
cffe&, may produce the moft miraculous changes, 
in the manners, difpofition, and character, even of 
whole nations. 

In furnifhing raw materials to the Poor to work, 
it will be neceffary to ufe many precautions to pre- 
vent frauds and abufes, not only on the part of jhe 
Poor, who are often but too much difpofed ‘.o 
cheat and deceive whenever they find opportu-, 
Hiitics, but alfo on the part of thofe employed in 
the details of this bufinefs;—but the fulleft in- 
tormation haying already been given in my Firft 
flay of all the various precautions it had been 
found neceflary to take for the purpofes in queftion 
in the Houfe of Induftry at Munich, it is not 
neceflary for me to enlarge upon the fubje& in this 
place, or to repeat what has alicady been faid upon 
it elfewhere. 

With regard to the manner in which good and 
wholefome food for feeding the Poor may be pre- 
pared in a public kitchen, at a cheap rate, I muft 
refer my reader to my Effay on Food; where 
he will find all the information on that fubject 
which he can require.—In my Effay on Clothing, 
he will fee how good and comfortable clothing 
may be furnifhed to the Poor at a very moderate , 
expence; and in that on the Management of 
Heat, he will find particular direttiong for the Poor 
for faving fuel. . 

& cawtnot finifh this Effay without taking notice 
of a difficulty which will frequently occur in giving 

employment 
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employment to the Poor, that of difpofing to ad- 
vantage of the produce of their labour :—This is 
in all cafes a very important obje@ ; and too much 
attention cannot be paid to it.—A fpirit of induftry 
cannot be kept up but by making it advantageous 
to individuals to be induftrious, but where the 
s which the labourer has a right to expect 
fufed, it will not be poflible to prevent his 





wages, to prevent ftarving, if he has not the re- 
fource of throwing himfelf upon the parifh, which 
he moft probably would prefer doing, fhould it be 
in his option; but he will infallibly conceive fuch 
a thorough diflike to labour, that he will become 
idle and vicious, and a permanent and heavy burden 
on the public. 

If ** a labourer is worthy of his hire,’’ he is pe- 
culiarly fo, where that labourer is a poor perfon; 
who, with all his exertions, can barely procure the 
fis ft neceflaries of life ; and whofe hard lot renders 
him an objeé of pity and compaffion. 

The deplorable fituation of a poor family, ftrug- 
gling with poverty and want,—deprived of all the 
comforts and conveniencies of life—deprived even 
of hope; and fuffering at the fame time from hung 
ger, tlifeafe, and mortifying and cruel difappoint- 

aent, is feldom confidered with that attention which 

* deferves, by thofe who have never félt thefe dif. 

* reffes, and who are not in danger of being expofed 

,to them. My reader muit pardon me, if I fe. 

/ “quently recall his attention to thefe fcenes of miféry 
: and wretchednefs. He muft be made acquainted, . . 
i . 
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with the real fituation of the Poor—with the extent 
and magnitude of their misfortunes and fufferings, 
before it can be expected that he fhould enter 
warmly into meafures calculated for their relief. 

In forming Eftablifhments, public or private, for 
giving employment to the Poor. It will always be 
indifpenfably neceffary to make fuch arrangements 
as will fecure to them a fair price for all the labour 
they perform. They fhow'd not be over-past for 
that would be opening a door for abufe ;—but whey 
ought to be gencroufly paid for their work; an, 
above all, they ought never to be allowed to be idle 
for the want of employmcnt. ‘The kind of employ- 
ment it may be proper to give them will depend 
much on local circumftances. It will depend on the 
habits of the Poor ;—the hinds of work they are 
acquainted with ;—and the facility with which the 
‘articles they can manufacture may be difpofed of 
at a good price. 

In very extenfive Eftablifhments, there will be 
little difficult in finding ufeful employment for the 
Poor; for where the number of perfons to be em- 
ployed is very great, a great variety of different ma- 
nufa¢turers may be carricd on with advantage, and 
‘ail-the articles manufactured, or prepared to be eim- 
Rev in manufactures, may be turned to a goed 

count. 


in a {mall Eftablifhment, circumfcribed and co, 

fined to the limits of a fingle village or parith, 
wight perhaps be difficult to find a good market {i - 
the yarh ipun by the Poor; but in a general Efta 
blifhment, extending over a whole county, or large 
city; as the quantity of yarn fpun by all the Poor 
within 
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within the extenfive limits of the inftitution will be 
fafficient to employ conftantly a number of weavers 
of different kinds uf cloth and ftuff, the market for 
all the various kinds of yarn the Poor may {pin 
will always be certain. The fame reafoning will 
hold with regard to various other articles ufed in 
great manufactories, upon which the Poor might 
be hery ufefully employed; and hence the great 
adv ntage of making Eftablifhments for giving em+ 
plofment to the Poor as extenfive as poffible. It 
is what I have often infifted on, and what I can- 
not too ftrongly recommend to all thofe who en- 
gage in forming fuch Eftablifhments. 

Although I certainly fhould not propofe to bring 
together, under one roof, all the Poor of a whole 
kingdom, as, by the infcription over the entrance 
into a valt hofpital began, but not finifhed, at Na- 
ples, it would appear was ance the intention of the 
government in that country; yct Iam clearly of 
opinion that an inflitution for giving employment to 
the Pocr can hardly be too extenfive. 

But to return to the fubject to which this Chap- 
ter was more particularly appropriated, the relief 
that may be afforded by Private individuals to the 
Poor im their neighbourhood ; in cafe it fhould not 
be poffible to get over all the difficulties that may 
he in the way to prevent the forming of a general 
Eflablifhment for the benefit of the Poor, indivi- 
‘duals muft content themfelves with making {uch 
‘private arrangements for that purpefe as they may 
be able, with fuch affiftance as they can command, to 
carry into execution. 

The moft fimple, and leaft expenfive meafure 
that can be adopted for the affiftance of the Poorwill 

4 be 
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be that of furnifhing them with raw materials for 
working. Flax, hemp, or wool, for inftance, for {pin- 
ning; and paying them in money, at the market 
price, for the yarn fpun. This yarn may afterwards 
be fent to weavers to be manufactured into cloth, or 
may be fent to fome good market and fold. ‘The 
details of thefe mercantile tranfactions will be 
neither complicated nor troublefome, and might 
eafily be managed by a fteward or houlekeeper; par- 
ticularly if the printed tickets, and tables, I have fo 
often had occafion to recommend, are ufed. 

The flax, hemp, or wool, as foon as it is pur- 
chafed, fhould be weighcd out mto bundles of one 
or two pounds each, and lodged in a ftore-room ; 
and when one of thefe bundles is delivered out to 
a poor perfon to be fpun, it fhould be accompanied 
with a printed {pin-ticket, and entered in a table to 
be kept for that purpofe; and when it is returned 
fpun, an abftract of the fpin-ticket, with the name 
of the fpinner, or the {pin-ticket itfelf, fhould be 
bougd up with the bundle of yarn, in order that 
any frauds committed by the fpinner, i: rceling, or 
in any other way, which may be difcovered upon 
winding off the yain, may be brought hone to the 
perfon who committed them. When it is known 
that fuch cffedtual precautions to detect frauds are 
sufed, no farther attempts will bu made to defraud ; 
and a moft important point indeed will be gaired, 
and one which will moft powerfully tend to men: 
the morals of the Poor, and reflore peace to then _ 
munds. When, by rendering it evidently impoffible 
for them to efcape detection, they are brought to 
gyre up all thoughts of cheating and dc ceiving ; they 
will then be capable of application, and of enjoying 

real 
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real happinefs, and, with open and placid counte- 
nances, will look every one full in the face who ac- 
cofts them : but as long as they are under the influ- 
ence of temptation—as long as their minds are de- 
graded by confcious guilt, and continually agitated 
by fchemes of profecuting their fraudulent pradtices, 
they arc as incapable of enjoying peace or content~ 
ment, as they are of being ufeful members of fociety. 

Hence the extreme cruelty of an ill-judged ap- 
pearance of confidence, or carclefs neglect of pre- 
cautions, in regard to thofe employed in places ot 
truft, who ray be expofed to temptations to defraud. 

That prayer, which cannot be enough admired, 
or too often repeated, “ LEAD US NOT INTO 
““ TEMPTATION,” was certainly dictated by infi- 
nite wifdom and g>odnels; and it fhould ever be 
borne in mind by thote who are placed in ftations 
of power and authority, and whofe meafures muft 
neceflarily have much influence on the happinefs or 
mifery of great numbers of people. 

Honeft men may be found in all countrics; but 
lam forry to fay, that the refult of all my expe- 
rience and obfervation has tended invariably to 
prove, (what has often been remarked,) that it is 
extremely difficult to keep thofe honcft who are ex- 
pofed to continual and great temptations. 

There is, however, one moft effectual way, not 
only of keeping thofe honeft who are fo already, but 
alfo of making thofe honeft who are not fo; and that 
is, by taking fuch precautions as will render it evi- 

’ dently impoflible for thofe who commit frauds to 
, efcape detection and punifhment : and thefe precau- 
tions are never impoflible, and feldom difficult ; and 
sith a litle addrefs, they may always be fo taken as 

to 
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to be in nowife offenfive to thofe who are the ob- 
je&ts of them. 

It is evident that the maxims and meafures here 
recommended are not applicable merely to the 
Poor, but alfo, and more efpecially, to thofe who 
may be employed in the details of relieving them. 

But to return once more to the fubject more 
immediately under confideration.~—If individuals 
fhould extend their liberality fo far as to eftablifh 
public kitchens for fecding the Poor, (which is 2 
meafure I cannot too often, or too forcibly recom- 
mend,) it would be a great pity not to go one ealy 
ftep further, and fit up a few rooms adjaining to the 
kitchen, where the Poor may be permitted to affem- 
ble to work for their own emoluments, and where 
fchools for inftructing the children of the Poor in 
working and in reading and writing, may be efta- 
blithed. Neither the fitting up, or warming and 
lighting of thefe rooms, will be attended with any 
confiderable expence; while the advantages which 
will be derived from iuch an Eftablifiment for en- 
couraging induftry, and contributing to the com- 
fort of the Poor, will be moft important; and 
from their peculiar nature and tendency will be 
moft highly interefting to every benevolent mind. 


END OF THE SECOND ESSAY. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ris acommon faving, thit neceffity is the mo- 

ther of invention; and notlung is more ftridtly 
or more generally tue. It may even be fhown, 
that molt of the fucceflivc improvements in the 
ailairs of men in a ftate of civil fociety, of which we 
have any authentic records, have been made under 
the preflure of neceflity ; and it 1s no {mall confola- 
tion, im umes of geneial alarm, to reflect upon the 
probability that, upon fuch occafions, ufeful dif- 
covencs will refult from the united excrtions of 
thofe who, cither from motives of fear, or fenti- 
ments of benevolence, labour to avert the impend- 
ing evil. 

The alaim in this country atthe prefent period *, 
on account of the high price of corn, and the dan- 
ger of a fcarcity, has turned the attention of the 
Public to a very important fubjeQ, the mve/tigation 
of the fuence of nutrition ;—a fubject fo curious in 
itfelf, and fo highly interefting to mankind, that it 
feems truly aftomfhing it fhould have been fo long 
neglected; but in the manner in which it is now 
tuken up, both by the Houfe of Commons, and the 

‘Board of Agriculture, there is great reafon to 
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hope that it will receive a thorough {cientific 
examination; and if this fhould be the cafe, I will 
venture to predié&, that the important difcoveries, 
and improvements, which muft refult from thefe 
enquiries, will render the alarms which gave rife 
to them for ever famous in the annals of civil 
fociety. 
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CHAP. I. 


Great Importance of the Sudyect under Confider ation. 
—Prebabity that Water ats a much more im- 
portant Part in Nutrition than has hitherto been 
gencrally imagined.—Surprifingly fmall Quantity 
of foltd Food neceffary, when properly prepared, — 
fo all the Purpofes of Nutrition.—Grcat Im- 
portance of the Art of Cookery.—Barlcy remark- 
ably nutritive when properly prepared.—The Im- 
portance of culinary Proceffes for preparing Food 
fhewn from the knewn Utility of a Praéhce com- 
mon in fome Parts of Germany of cooking for 
Cattle. —Difficulty of introducing a Change of 
Cookery into common Ufe.—Means that may be 
employed for that Purpofe. 


HERE 1s, perhaps, no operation of Nature, 
which falls under the cognizance of our fenfes, 
mort furprifing, or more curious, than the nourifh- 
ment and growth of plants, and animals; and there 
is certainly no fubject of inveftigation more intereft- 
ing to mankind.—As providing fubfiftence is, and 
ever mult be, an objeét of the firft concern in all 
countries, any difcovery or improvement by which 
03 the 
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the procuring of good and wholefome food can be 
facilitated, muft contribute very powerfully to in- 
creafe the comforts, and promote the happinefs of 
fociety. z 

That our knowledge in regard to the fcience of 
nutrition is ftill very imperfect, is certain; but, I 
think, thcre is reafon to believe, that we are upon 
the eve of fome very important difcoveries relative 
to that myficrious operation. 

Since it has been known that Water is not a 
fimple element, but a compound, and capable of 
being decompofed, much light has been thrown 
upon many opcrations of nature which formerly 
were wrapped up in obfcurity. In vegetation, for 
inftance, it has been rcndcred extremely probable, 
that water aéts a much more important part than 
was formerly affigned to it by philofophers.— 
That it ferves not merely as the v/a/e of nourifh- 
ment, but conftitutes at Ieafl one part, and proba- 
bly an effential part, of the Tea? of plants.—That 
itis decompofed by them, and cortributes mater tally 
to their growth ;—and that manures ferve rather to 
prepare the water for decompolition, than to form 
of themfelves—fubtkantially , aad direclly—the nou- 
rifhment of the vegetablys. 

Now, a very clear analogy may be traced, 
between the vegetation and giowth of plants, ‘and 
the digeftion and nournhment of animals; and as 
water is indifpenfably neceilury in both procetles, 
and as in one of them, (vegetation,) it appears 
evidently to ferve as Food ;—why fhould ve not 
fuppole it may ferve as food in the other >—'Lhere 


is, 
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is, in my opinion, abundant reafon to fufpeé that 
this is really the cafe; and I fhall now briefly ftate 
the grounds upon which this opinion is founded. — 
Having been engaged for a confiderable length of 
time in providing Food for the Poor at Munich, 
I was naturally led, as well by curiofity as motives 
of economy, to make a great variety of experi- 
ments upon that fubject; and I had not proceeded 
far in my operations, before I began to perceive 
that they were very important ;—even much more 
fo than I had imagined. 

The difference in the apparent goodnefs, or the 

~palatablenefs, and apparent nutritioufnefs of the 
faine kinds of Food, when prepared or cooked in 
different ways, {truck me very forcibly; and I 
conitantly found that the richnefs or gualty of a 
foup depended more upon a proper choice of the 
ingredicnts, and a proper management of the fire 
in the combination of thofe ingredients, than upon 
the quanuty of folid nutritious inatter employed ;— 
much more upon the art and fkill of the cook, 
than upon the amount of the fums laid out in the 
market. 

{ found lkewife, that the nutritioufnefs of a 
foup, or its power of fatisfying hunger, and afford- 
ing pourifhment, appeared always to be in propor- 
tion to its apparent richnefs or palatablenefs. 

But what furprifed me not a little, was the dif- 
covery of the very fmall quantity of fold Food, 
which, when properly prepared, will fuffice to 
fatisfy hunger, and fupport life and health; and 

04 the 
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tHe very trifling expence at which the ftout 
and moft laborious man may, in any country, 
fed. 

’ After an experience of more than five year. 
fecding the Poor at Munich, during which t 
cvery experiment was made that could be devi 
not only with regard to the choice of the arti 
ufed as Food, but alfo in refpe&t to their diffe 
combinations and proportions; and to the var 
ways in which they could be prepared or cook 
it was found that the cheape/?, molt favoury, 
molt nouri/bing Foud that could be provided, 
a foup compoled of pearl barley, peafe, pota 
cullings of fine wheaten bread, vinegar—falt 
watcr, in certain proportions. 

‘The method of preparing this foup is as follc 
The water and the pearl barley are firft put t 
ther into the boifer and made to boil; the 4 
are then added, and the boiling is continued 
a gentle fire about two hours ;—the potatoes 
then added, (having been previoufly peeled w 
knife, or having been boiled, in order to 
being more eafily deprived of their fkins,) anc 
boiling is continued for about one hour n 
during which time the contents of the boile 
frequently ftirred about with a large wooden fp 
or ladle, in order to deftroy the texture of 
potatoes, and to reduce the foup to one uni 
mafs.—-When this is done, the vinegar and th 
are added ; and lait of all, at the moment it is 
ferved up, the cuttings of bread. 


* 
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The foup fhould never be fuffered to boil, u 
even to ftand long before it is ferved up after the 
cuttings of bread are put to it. It will, indeed, 
for reafons which will hereafter be explained, be 
beft never to put the cuttings of bread into the 
boiler at all, but, (as is always done at Munich,) 
to put them into the tubs in which the foup ts 
carried from the kitchen into the dining-hall; 
pouring the foup hot from the boiler upon them, 
and ftirring the whole well together with the iron 
ladles ufed for meafuring out the foup to the Poor 
in the hall. 

It_is of more importance than can well be 
imagined, that this bread, which is mixed with 
the foup, fhould not be boiled. It is likewife of 
ule that it fhould be cut as fine or thin as poffible ; 
and if it be dry and haid, it will be fo much the 
better. 

The bread we ufe in Munich is what is called 
Joma bread, being finall loaves, weighing from 
two or three ounces; and as we receive this bread 
in donations from the bakers, it is commonly dry 
and hard, being that which, not being Jold in time, 
remains on hand, and becomes ftale and unfale- 
able; and we have found by experience, that this 
hard and ftale bread anfwers for our purpofe much 
bettef than any other, for it renders maflication 
neceflary ; and matftication feems very powerfully 
to afhft in promoting digeftion: it likewife prolongs 
thé duration of the enjoyment of eating, a matter of 
very great importance indeed, and which has not 
hitherto been fufficiently attended to. 

The 
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The quantity of this foup furnifhed to each per- 
fon, at each meal, or one portion of it, (the 
cuttings of bread included,) is juft one Bavarian 
pound in weight, «aud as the Bavarian pound is to 
the pound Avoirdupois as 1.123842 to 1,—it Is 
equal to about uimeteen ounces and nine-tenths 
Avoirdupois. Now, to thofe who I:now that a full 
pint of foup weighs no more than about fixteen 
ounces Avoirdupcis, it will not, perhaps, at the 
fir view, appear very extraordinary that a portion 
weighing near twenty ounces, and confequently 
making near one pint and a quarter of this rich, 
ftrong, favoury foup, thowld le found futieient sto 
fatisfy the hunger of a grown peifon, but when 
the matter is examined narrowly, and properly 
analyzed, and it is found that the whole quantity of 
folid food which enters into the compofition ot one of 
thefe portions of foup, docs not amount to quite / 
ounces, it will then appear to be almo!t impofi ble 
that this allowance fhouid te tutacnt. 

That it is quite fuflicicnt, bi wever, to make a 
good meal for a flrong healthy perfon, ha. been 
abundantly proved by lung evportenes. PE heve oven 
found that a foup compoted of neacly the fame in- 
gredients, except the potatoes, but in diffurent pro- 
portions, was fufliciently nutritive, and very pala 
table, in which only about four oumes and trie 
quarters of folid Food entered into the compoftion 
of a portion weighing twenty ounce : 

But this will not appear dealin to thofe w ho 
know, that one fingle fpoonful of ju.ipe, weigh- 
ing lefs than one quarter of an ounce, put into a 
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pint of boiling water, forms the thickelt and moft 
nourifhing foup that can be taken; and that the 
quantity of folid matter which centers mto the com- 
pofition of another very nutritive Food, hartfhorn 
yelly, is not Much more confiucrable. 

The éar/ey in my foup, tucms to act much the 
fame part as the falope in this famous rcflorative 3 
and no fubftitute that I could ever tind for it among 
all the varicty of corn and pille of the growth of 
Europe, ever produccd hall the eflt; that is to 
fay, half the nourifhment at the faine expence. 
Barley may thercfore be confidered as the rice of 
Great Britain. ‘ 

It requires, it is truc, a great deal of boiling ; but 
when itis properly manigcd, it thickens avait 
quanuty of water, and, as I fuppole, prepares tt 
for decampofitiin. At allo gives the foup into which 
it enters as an ingredicnt, a degree of richnefs 
which nothing cle can give. It has little or no 
tafle in afelf, but wlicn mixed with other ingre- 
dicnis which arc davoury, it renders them peculiarly 
giatetul to the palate *. 

It isa maxim, ds ancient, I bcleve, as the time 
of Iiippocrates, that “ cwhaterer pleafes the palate 
“ nourifbes ;’’ and I have often had reafon to think 
\it perfectly jult. Could it be clearly afcertained 

° 


* The preparation of water 1s, in meny cafes an oby & of more 
importance than is geneially mmagiied, parncularlvy when itis m de 
ujg of as a vehicle toy conveying tgreetble talirs. In making punch, 


ov ta wltance, if the water ufed be previeufly boiled two or thins hears 


with a handful of tice, the punch made of it will le sncompirably 
betrer, that is to fay, more full and lufcsous upon the palare, thas 
whea the water ts not prepared. 


and 
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and demonftrated, it would tend to place cookery 
in a much more refpectable fituation among the arts 
than it now holds. 

That the manner in which Food is prepared is a 
matter of real importance; and that the water 
ufed in that procefs ats a much more important 
part than has hitherto been generally imagined, is, 
I think, quite evident; for, it feems to me to be 
impoflible, upon any other fuppofition, to account 
for the appearances. If the very fmall quantity of 
folid Food which enters into the compofition of a 
portion of fome very nutritive foup were to be pre- 
pared differently, and taken under fome other_form. 
that of bread, for inftance; fo far from being fufh- 
cient to fatisfy hunger, and afford a comfortable 
and nutritive meal, a perfon would abfolutely ftarve 
upon fuch a flender allowance; and no great relief 
would be derived from drinking crude water to fill 
up the void in the ftomach. 

But it is not merely from an obfervation of the 
apparent effects of cookery upon thofe articles which 
are ufed as Food for man, that we are led to difco- 
ver the importance of thefe culinary procefies. 
Their utility is proved 11 a manner equally con- 
clutive and fatisfattory, by the effects which have 
been produced by employing the fame procefs in 
preparing Food for brute animals. 

It is well known, that boiling the potatoes with 
which hogs are fed, renders them much mcre 
nutritive; and fince the introduction of the new - 
fyftem of feeding horned cattle, that of keeping 
them confined in the ftables all the year round, (a 

method 
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method which is now coming faft into common ule 
in many parts of Germany,) great improvements 
have been made in the art of providing nou- 
rifhment for thofe animals ; and particularly by pre- 
paring their Food, by operations fimilar to thofe of 
cookery ; and to thefe improvements it is moft pro- 
bably owing, that ftall fecding has, in that country, 
been fo univerlally fuccefsful. 

It has long been a practice in Germany for thofe 
who fatten bullocks for the butcher, or feed 
milch-cows, to give them frequently what is called 
a drank or drink; which is a kind of pottage, pre- 
pared differently in diflcrent parts of the country, 

~vid inthe different feafons, according to the greater 
facility with which one or other of the articles oc- 
cafionally employed in the compofition of it may be 
procured; and according to the particular fancies 
of mdividuals. Many feeders make a great fecret 
of the compofition of their drinks, and fome have, 
tomy knowledge, carricd their refinement fo far as 
actually to mix brandy in them, in fmall quantities 5 
and pretend to have found their advantage in add- 
ing this coftly ingredient. 

he articles mofl commonly ufed are, bran, 
oatmeal, brewers grain, mafhed potatoes, mafhed 
turnips, rye meal, and barley meal, with a large 

2 proportion of watcr; fometimes two or three or 
Mow of thefe articles are united in forming a 
drink ; and of whatever ingredients the drink is 
aempofed, alorge proportion of falt is always added. 
to it. 

There is, perhaps, nothing new in this method 
of feeding cattle with liquid mixtures, but the 

manner 
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manner in which thefe drinks are now prepared in 
Germany is, I believe, quite new ; and fhews what 
I wifh to prove, that cooking renders Food really more 
nutritive. 

‘Lhefe drinks were formerly given cold, but it 
was afterwards difcovered that they were more 
nourifhing when given warm; and of late their 
preparation is, in many places, become a very 
regular culinary procefs.  itchers have been 
built, and large boilers provided and fitted up, 
merely for cooking for the cattle in the ftables ; 
and I have been afluied by many very intelligent 
farmers, who have adoptcd this new mode of fecd- 
ing, (and have alfo found by mv own cx pee ead 
that it is very advantaccous indccd: that the drinks 
are evidently rendercd much more noumifluny and 
wholcfome by being buikd; and that the expence 
of fuel, and the trouble attending this procefs, are 
amply compentaucd by the advantage derived frem 
the improvement of the Food. We cven find it 
advantagcous to continue the boiling a conhdereble 
time, two or thice hours, for mitance 3 as the Food 
goes on to be ftill fartha improved, the longer the 
boiling is continucd *. 


* 1 cannot difmsfe the fubye&, the fieding of cattle, without jut 
menhoning another praétice common among cur belt farmers in Bi- 
varia, which, I think, deferves to be Know, Phey chop the «1 
clover with which they feed ther cattle, and mix with it a cor fider 
able quannty of chopped fiw. They pretend that this rich (uccu- 
Jent grafe 1s of to clammy a natuic, that urdets at be mixed with 
chopped ftraw, hay, or fome other diy fodder, cattle which are fed 
with it do not ruminate fufficientty. 


The ulual proposition of the 
clover to the firaw, 15 as two to one, 


Thefe 
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Thefe facts feem evidently te fhow, that there is 
fome very important fecret with regard to nutriticn, 
which has not yet been properly inveftigated ; and 
it feems to me to be more than probable, that the 
number of inhabitants who may be fupported in any 
country, upcn its internal produce, depends almof 
as much upon the flate of the art of cockery, as upoa 
that of agriculture. —The Chinele, perhaps, under. 
{tand both thefe arts better than any other nation. 
Savages underfland ncither ef them. 

But, if cookery be of fo much importance, it 
certainly deferves to be ftudicd with the greateft 
care; and it ought particularly to be attended to ia 
sbneccof. cencial alarm on account of a fcarcity of 
provifions ; for the relief which may in fuch cafes 
be derived fronrit, is imimcdiate and cf ctual, while 
all other rofources ere diflant and uncertain. 

loam awere cf the diMcultics which always at- 
tend the antroducuon of mieafurcs calculated to 
produce anv icmathable change in the cuftoms 
and habits of mrenkind; and there is perhaps no 
chun ve more ditheat to ellect, then that which 
would be neecflary im onic: to make any confider- 
ohis faving ia the Comumption of thofe articles com- 
monly ued ao Food; bur fall, Tam of opinion, that 
fuch a change might, with proper management, be 
brought about 
ber a Was a tine, no doubt, when an averfion 
ty poératocs was as general, and as ftrong, in Great 
Putaingand «ven in heland, as it is now in fome 
puts of Bavaria; but this prejudice bas been 
gut over; and lam perfuaded, that any national 

prejudice, 
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prejudice, however deeply rooted, may be over- 
come, provided proper means be ufed for that pur- 
pofe, and time allowed for their operation. 

But notwithftanding the difficulty of introducing 
a general ufe of foups throughout the country, 0 
of any other kind of Food, however palatable, cheap, 
and nourifhing, to which pcople have not been ac- 
cuftomed, yet thefe improvements might certainly 
be made, with great facility, in all public hofpitals 
and work-houfes, where the Voor are fed at the 
public expence ; andthe faving of provifions, (not 
to mention the diminution of expence, ) which night 
be derived fiom this improvement, would be very 
important at all times, and more efpecially in times 
of general {carcity. 

Another meafure, ftill moie important, and 
which might, I am perfuaded, be ca:.ly carried into 
execution, is the eftablifhm at of public kitchens 
in all towns, and large villages, through the 
kingdom; whence, not only the Poor might be 
fed gratis, but alio ail the induftrious inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood might be furnifhed with Food 
at fo cheap a rate, as to be a very great relief to 
them at all times; and in times of general’ fearcity, 
this arrangement would alone be fuflicicnt to pre- 
vent thofe public and private calamities which never 
fail to accompany that moft dreadful of all vifita- 4 
tions, a famine. - 

The faving of Food that would refult from 
feeding a large proportion of the_inhabitants of 
any cauntry from public kitchens, would be im-~ 
mene, and that faving would tend, immediately, 

and 


» 
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and moft powerfully, to render provifions more 
plentiful and cheap,—diminifh the general alarm on 
account of the danger of a fearcity, and prevent 
the hoarding up of provifions by individuals, which 
is often alone fufficient, without any thing elfe, to 
bring on a famine, even where there is no real 
fcarcity: for it is mot merely the fears of indivi- 
duals which operate in thefe cafes, and induce them 
to lay in a larger ftore of provifions than they 
otherwife would do; and which naturally increafes 
the fearcity of provifions in the market, and raifes 
their prices; Lut there are perfons who are fo loft 
to all the feelings of humanity, as often to fpecu- 
slate upon the diltrefs of the Public, and all their 
operations effectually tend to increafe the fearcity 
in the markets and augment the general alarm. 
But without enlarging farther in this place upon 
thefe public kitchens, and the numerous and im- 
portant advantages which may in all countries be 
dened trom than, I fhall return to the interefting 
fubjeéts which T have undertaken to inveltigate ;— 
the fuience of nutrition, and the art of providing 
Wholelome and palatable Food at a finall expence. 


° 
a 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the Pleafure of Eating, and of the Mcans that 
may be employed for increafing it. 


wr has already been faid upon this fubject 
will, I flatter myfelf, be thought fufficient to 
fhow that, for all the purpofes of nouri/bment, a much 
{maller quantity of folid Food will fuffice than has 
hitherto been thought neceffary ; but there is an- 
other circumftance to be taken into the account, 
and that is, the plafure of cating ;—an enjoyment’ 
of which no perfon will confent to be deprived. 
The pleafure enjoyed in eating depends, firft, 
upon the agrecablenefs of the tafte of the Food ; 
and fecondly, upon its power to affcét the palate. 
Now there are many fubftances extremely cheap, 
by which very agreeable taftes may be given to 
Food ; particularly when the bafis or nutritive fub- 
ftance of the Food is taftelcfs ; and the effect of any 
kind of palatable folid Food, (of meat, for inftance, ) 
upon the organs of tafte, may be incrcafed almoft 
indefinitely, by 1educing the fize of the particles of 
fuch Food, and caufing it to act upon the palate i 
by a larger furface. And if means be ufed to 
prevent its being fwallowed too foon, which, may 
be eafily done by mixing with it fome hard and 
taftelefs fubftance, fuch as crumbs’ Uf“ BYédti *refio. 
hard by toafting, or any thing elfe of that 
Eh a long mattication is rendered ne- 
ceflary, 
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ceflary, the enjoyment of eating aa be greatly 
increafed and prolonged. 

The idea of occupying a perfon a erat while, 
and affording him much pleafure at the fame 
time, in eating a {mall quantity of Food, mey, 
perhaps, appear ridiculous to fome ; but thofe who 
confider the matter attentively, will perceive that 
it is very important. It is, perhaps, as much fo as” 
any thing that can employ the attention of the 
philofopher. 

The enjoyments which fall tae the lot of the 
bulk of mankind are not fo numerous as to ren- 


der an attempt to increafe them fuperfluous. And 


tae 


even in regard to thofe who have it in their power 
to gratify their appetites to the utmoft extent of 
their wifhes, it is furely rendering them a very 
important fervice to fhow them how they may 
increafe their pleafures without deftroying their 
health. 

If a glutton can be made to gormandize two 
hours upon two ounces of meat, it is certainly 
much better for him, than to give himfelf an indi- 
geftion by eating two pounds in the fame time. 

I was led to meditate upon this fubject by meré 
accident. I had long been at a lofs to under 
ftand how the Bavarian foldiers, who are uncome 


. ftout, ftrong, and healthy men, and who, in 


common with all other Germans, are remarkably’ 
fond of eating, could contrive to live upon the 


“very {mall fums they expend for Food ; but a more 


careful examination of the economy of their tables: 


cleared up the point, and let me inta a fecret 
P2 which. 
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which awakened all my curiofity. Thefe foldiers, 
infead of being flarved upon their feanty allow- 
ance, as might have been fufpeéted, I found actu- 
ally living in a moft comfortable and even luxu- 
rious manner. I found that they had contrived not 
only to render their Food favoury and nourifhing, 
but, what appeared to me ftill more extraordinary, 
had found out the means of increafing its action 
upon the organs of taite fo as actually to augment, 
and even prolong to a moft furprifing degree, the 
enjoyment of eating. 

This accidental difcovery made a deep impref- 
fion upon my mind, and gave a new turn to 
all my ideas .on the fubje@t of Food.—If opened 
to me a new and very interefting field for in- 
veftigation and experimental inquiry, of which I 
had never before had a diftin& view; and thence- 
forward my diligence in making expcriments, and 
in collecting information relative to the manner in 
which Food is prepared in different countries, was 
redoubled. 

In the following Chapter may be feen the general 
refults of all my experiments and: inquiries rela- 
tive to this fubje€t.— A defire to render this account 
as concife and fhort as poffible has induced me to { 
omit much interefting fpeculation which the fub- ’ 
ject naturally fuggefted ; but the ingenuity of, the” 
reader will fupply this defe&t, and enable him to 
difcover the objects particularly aimed at in the 
experiments, even where they are not mentioned, 
and to compare the refults of practice with the 
affumed theory. 
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CHAP. IL 


Of the different Kinds of Food furnifbed to the 
Poor _in the Houfe of Induftry at Munich, with 
an Account of the Coft of them.—Of the Expence 
of providing the fame Kinds of Food in Great 
Britain, as well at the prifent high Prices of 
Provifions, as at the ordinary Prices of then.— 
Of the varicus Improvements of which thefe differ- 
ent Kiads of cheap Food are capable, 


ErorE the introduétion of potatoes as Food in 
the Houfe of Induftry at Munich, (which was 

not done ull laft A.uguft,) the Poor were fed with 
a foup compofed in the following manner : 


SOUP, N®°I. 


Weight 


Liredients. Avo rdupors, 
Ib. 02. 
4 tuitls™ of pearl bailey, equal 
to about 20' gallons - + I4t 2 
4 vertls of pras - - - 131 4 
Cuttings of fine wheaten bread = 6y 10 
salt - - - - - 19 13 


24 maafs, very weak beer—vine~ 
~ Gare or rather fmall beer 

turyed four, about 24 quarts 46 13 
Water, about 560 quarts - - 1077 0 


_— 


1485 10 





eee. 


* A avert is the twelfch part of a {chafl, and the Bavarian feliaif is equal to 


© 53, Vinchefter buthels. 
?3 


Coft in 


fterling money? 
d. 


LIT | 


I 
1 


| 


As 


—— 


I 


11 


7% 
34 
2g 
2$ 


is 


BEE, 


Fuel, 
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he 
«Brought over 3111 8%: 
Fuel, 88]b. of dry pine wood, the Bavarian clafter 
(weighing 3961 lb. Avoirdupois,) at 8s. 2}d. 
fterling * - - - - - - 0 0 25 
Wages of three cook-maids, at twenty florins 
(478 74d.) a-year each, makes daily - © 0 3% 


Daily expence for feeding the three cook-maids, 
at ten creutzers (33 pence fterling) each, ac- 
cording to an agreement made withthem - © © 11 

Daily wages of two men-fe:vants, employed in 
going to market—collecting donations of 
bread, &c. helping in the kitchen, and affiit- 
ing in ferving out the fouup tothe Poor - o 1 





nt 
1a 
Repairs of the kitchen, and of the kitchen furni- 
ture, ahout 90 florins ($1. 35. 7d. fterling) 
a-ycar, makes daily 2 = o o 5st 
Total daily expences, when dinner is provided for ~ 
1200 perfons - - - rig 22 


This fum (11. 15s. 23d.) divided by 1200, the 
number of portions of foup furnifhed, gives for 
each portion a mere trifle more than one third of 
a penny, or exadlly 31%. of a penny; the weight of 
each portion being about 20 ounces. 

But, moderate as thefe expences are, which 
have attended the feeding of the Poor of Munich, 
they have lately been reduced {till farther by intro- 
ducing the ufe of potatoes.—Thefe moft valuable 
vegetables were hardly known in Bavaria tll very 
lately ; and fo {trong was the averfion of the Public, 
and particularly of the Poor, againit them, athe ~ 
time when we began to make ufe of them im the 


public kitchen of the Houfe of Induitry in 


= 4 “ 
4@ The quanuty of fuel here mentioned, though it certainly is almoft 


Seg eipgenall was nevertheleis determined from the refults of actual 
ong 6. A parucular account of there experiments wall be given 


ia iny Eflay on the Mawagement of Heat and the Economy of Fuel. 
Munich, 
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Munich, that we were abfolutely obliged, at firft, 
to introduce them by ftealth.—A private room in 
a retired corner was fitted up as a kitchen for 
cooking them; and it was neceflary to difguife 
them, by boiling them down entirely, and deftroy- 
ing their form and texture, to prevent their being 
detected :—but the Poor foon found that their 
foup was improved in its qualities; and they telti- 
fied their approbation of the change that had been 
made in it fo generally and loudly, that it was at 
laft thought to be no longer neceffary to conceal 
from them the fecret of its compofition, and they 
are now grown fo fond of potatoes that they would 
not eafily be fatisfied without them. 

The employing of potatoes as an ingredient in 
the foup has enabled us to make a confiderable 
faving in the other more coftly materials, as may 
be feen by comparing the following receipt with 
that already given. 


SOUP, N°I 


Weislit Coft in 
Lngiedicnts. Avoirdupets, fterling money. 

Ih oe Loa od. 
2 vertls of peal baky - Jo g —— 0 5 gf? 
2 wertls of peas - - 65 10 —— 0 3 7 
3 curtis of potatoes = - 230 4 —— O 1 Ort 
Cuttings of bread . - 69 10 —— oo 24f 
Salt ’ - - 913 —— 9 1 2h 
Vanegar - - - 4613 —— o 4 5 
Water . - -~ 982 15 


Total weight 1485 10 
Expences for fuc/, fervants, repairs, kc. as befoir 0 3 S7's 





Toral daly expence, when dinner is provided for 
1200 perfons - 7 2 - 14 6} 


P 4 This 
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This fum (rl. 7s. 63d.¥ divided by 1200, the 
number of portions of foup, gives for each portion 
one farthing very nearly; or accurately, 1°, farthing. 

The quantity of each of the ingredients con; 
tained in one portion of foup is as fallows: 


In Avoirdupois weight. 











Ingredients. Soup, Ne I, Soup, N° Il. 
oz, oz. 
OF pearl barley — NSCS 01388 
of peas — pan I PP 2s —_— OF ree 
Of potatoes —_— —— — 3.345 
Of bread _ — ORES LS 
oe 
Total folids 43778, —— 5:25 
*Of fale _ — OP'S OF 
Of weak vinegar — ote —— 0,78 
Of water _- — 488, —— 13,52% 
Total 19,258, 1975's 


The expence of preparing thefe foups will vary 
with the prices of the articles of which they are 
compofed: but as the quantities of the ingredients, 
determined by weight, are here given, it will be eafy 
to afcertain exactly what they will coft in any cafe 
whatever. 

Suppofe, for inflance, it were required to deter- 
mine how much 1200 portions of the Soup, No. I. 
would coft in London at this prefent moment, (the 
1 2thof November 179 5,) whenall kinds of provifions 
are uncommonly dear. I fee by a printed report of 
the Board of Agriculture, of the day before yefler- 
day (November 10), that the prices of the articles 
neceflary for preparing thefe foups were as follows: 

Barley, per buthel, weighing 461b. at 5s. 6d. 
which gives for each pound about 1/d.; but pre- 

pared 
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pared as pearl barley, it will coft at leaft two pence 
per pound *. 

Boiling peas, per bufhel, weighing 61 ib. (at 108.) 
which gives tor cach pound nearly 13d. 

Potatoes, per bufhel, weighing 58; Ib. at os. 6d. 
which givcs nearly one haltpenny for each pound. 

And I find that a quartern loaf of wheaten 
bread, weighing 41b. 5 0z. caits now in London 
1s. ofd. ;—this bread mult therefore be reckoned 
at 11° farthings per pound. 

Salt cofts 1'd. per pound; and vinegar (which 
is probably fix times as ftrong as that ftuff called 
vinegar which is ufed in the kitchen of the Houfe 
of Induftry at Munich) cofts 15. 8d. per gallon. 

This being premiled, the computations may be 
made as follows : 

Expence of prcparing in London, in the month 
of November 1795, 1200 poitions of the 
Soup, No. I. 


th ¢z sod, Lon z 
1gr2 pearl huky, at o 2 per lb. 1 12 6 
13k 4° prdsy at — o it — o 16 4 
6g 10) wheaten bread, at 0 117$ 00 ee o 16 6 
1g 13 falt, at — o 1% —— o 2 gt 
Vinegar, on gallon, at — 1 §$ —_—— o : 8 
Pxpences for fuel, fervants, kiteben furniture, &e. 
reckoning three times as much as thofe artie 
«des of «xpence amount to daily at Munich ot to 4f 


” 


Total 3 9 9f 


* One Bavarian {chaff (equal to 67."« Winchefter buthels) of barley, 
weighing at 4 mediuin aso Bavarian pounds, upon being pear 1, oF 
riled (as itis called in Germany), 18 reduced to half a iho, oh h 
weighs 171 Bavarian pounds. Lhe 79 Ib. which tt lofes in the opera. 
thon is the perquifite of the miller, aud is ali he receaves for bes trouble, 


Which 


Wen gay ¢ e, 4 ere tt nM By ef ‘ 


é 


ahh ie 
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Which fum (31. gs. 94d.) divided by 1200, 
the number of portions of foup, gives 2 ,,5'5 far- 
things, or nearly 23 farthings for each portion. 


For the Soup, No. II. it will be, 


Ib. oz, s @ Le os ode 
970 9 pearlbarley, at o 2 — o Il 9g 
65 10 peas, at —o rt — o 8 2 
230 4 .potatoes, at — o of —— © 13 9 
69 10 bread, at — oz; — o 16 6 
39 13 falt, at — Oo 1 —— Oo 2 5f 
Vinegar, one gallon _ carrey o 6:6 C68 
Expences fur fuel, fervants, &c, _—— o 10 4} 





Total 2 4 7h 


This fum (41. 4s. 7d.) divided by 1200, the 
number of portions, gives for each 2: farthings 
very nearly. 

This foup comes much higher here in London, 
than it would do in moft other parts of Great 
Britain, on account of the very high price of 
potatoes in this city; but m mott paits of the 
kingdom, and certainly in eveiy part of Ireland, 
it may be furnifhed, even at this prelent moment, 
notwithftanding the uncommonly high priccs of 
provifions, at lefs than ove hulfpenny the portion 
of 20 qunces. 

Though the object moft attended to in com. 
pofing thefe foups was to render them wholefome 
and nourifhing, yet they are very far from being 
unpalatable.— The bafis of the foups, which is wa- 
ter prepared and thickened by barley, is well cal- 
culated to receive, and to convey to the palate in 

an 
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an agreeable manner, every thing that is favoury 
in the other ingredients ; and the dry bread ren- 
dering maftication neceflary, prolongs the aétion 
of the Food upon the organs of tafte, and by that 
means increafes and prolongs the enjoyment of 
eating. 

But though thefe foups are very good and 
nourifhing, yet they certainly are capable of a va- 
riety of improvements.—The moft obvious means 
of improving them is to mix with them a fmall 
quantity of falted meat, boiled, and cut into very 
imall pieces, (the fmaller the better,) and to fry the 
bread that is put into them in butter, or in the fat 
of falted pork or bacon. 

‘The bread, by being fried, is not only rendered 
much harder, but be’ng impregnated with a fat or 
oily fubftance it remains hard after it is put into 
the foup, the water not being able to penetrate it 
and foften it. 

All good cooks put fried bread, cut into {mall 
{quate pieces, in peas-foup; but I much doube 
whether thcy are aware of the very great import- 
ance of that practice, or that they have any juft 
idea of the manner in which the bread improves 
the foup. 

‘The beft kind of mcat for mixing with thefe 
foups is falted pork, or bacon, or fmoked beef. 

Whafevcer meat is ufed, it ought to be boiled 
either in clear water or in the foup; and after it is 
boiled it ought to be cut into very {mall pieces, 
as fmall, perhaps, as barley-corns.—The bread 
may be cut in pieces of the fize of large peas, or 
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in thin flices ; and after it is fried, it may be mixed 
with the meat and put into the foup-difhes, and 
the foup poured on them when it is ferved out. 

Another method of improving this foup is to 
mix with it fmall dumplins, or meat-balls, made 
of bread, flour, and fmoked beef, ham, or any 
other kind of falted meat, or of liver cut into 
fmall pieces, or rather munced, as it is called.—- 
Thefe dumplins may be boiled either in the foup 
or.in clear water, and put into the foup when it is 
ferved out. 

‘As the meat in thefe compofitions is defigned 
rather to pleafe the palate than for any thing elle, 
the foup being fufficiently nourifhing without it, it 
is of much importance that it be reduced to very 
fmall pieces, in order that it be brought ito con. 
tact with the organs of tafte by a large furface; 
and that it be mixed with fome hard fubftance, 
(fried bread, for inftance, crumbs, or hard dum- 
plins,) which will neceffarily prolong the time cm. 
ployed in matlication. 

When this 1s done, and whcre the meat em- 
ployed has much flavour, a very fimall quantity of 
it will be found fufficient to anfver the purpofe 
required. 

One ounce of bacon, or of fmoked beef, and 
ene ounce of tried bread, added to cighteen ounces 
of the Soup No. I. would afford an excellent meal, 
in which the tafte of animal food would decidedly 
predominate. 

Dried falt fifth, or fmoked fith, boiled and then 
minced, and made into dumplins with mafhed po- 
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tatoes, bread, and flour, and boiled again, would 
be very good, eaten with either of the foups No. 1. 
or No. Il. 

Thefe foups may likewife be improved, by mix- 
ing with them various kinds of cheap roots and 
green vegetables, as turnips, carrots, parfnipsy 
celery, cabbages, four-crout, &c.; as alfo by fea 
foning them with fine herbs and black pepper.— 
Onions and leeks may likewife be ufed with great 
advantage, as they not only ferve to render the 
Food in which they enter as ingredients peculiarly 
favoury, but are really very wholefome. 

With regard to the barley made ufe of in pre- 
paring thefe foups, though I always have uled 
peal bailey, or roid barley (as it is called in 
Germany ), yet | have no doubt but common barley. 
meal would anfwer ncalyas well; particularly if care 
were taken to boil it gently for a fufficicnt length 
of time over a flow tire before the peas are added*. 

Till the laft year we ufed to cook the barley- 
foup, and the peas-foup feparate, and not to mix 
them till the moment when they were poured into 
the tubs upon the cut bread, in order to be carried 


* Since the Firft Faition of this Effay was publifhed the experi- 
ment with barley-meal has been tried, and the meal bas been found 
to an(wer quite vs well as pearl barley, af not beter, for making 
thele {gups. Among others, Thomas Bernard, Efq. Treafurer of the 
Foundhnog Hoipstal, « gentleman of moft refpectable chara&er, and 
well known for his philanthropy and aétive zeal in recheving the 
dittreffes of the Poor, has given it a very complete and farr trial; and 
he found, what is very remarkable, though not difficult to be ac- 
counted for—that the barley-meal, wsth all the brar m it, arfwered 
better, thit is to fay, made the foup richer, and thicker, than when 
the fine flour of barley, without the brar, was ufed. 
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